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NOTICES. 
All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 


Fortor of THe Booxman, 27, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C, 
at latest by the 20th of each month—if possible earlier 


No unused communications will be returned whether stamps are enclosed 

for that purpose or not, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

All new books sent for review will receive notice, long or short, in the 

ing number. Thus all books received before the 15TH of 

Marcu will be noticed in the Aprit number; books received 
subsequently and up to the 15TH Aprit, int the May number. 


NEWS NOTES. 


We understand that within the last few days Mr. Theo- 
dore Watts has definitely abandoned his long cherised plan 
of writing the life of his friend Dante Rossetti. This 
announcement will be received with general regret. 


It has been ascertained that Miss Christina Rossetti has 
left no manuscripts behind her, nor has she retained letters 
written to her. She was evidently in the habit of destroy- 
ing them when read. Among her books have been found 
a good many copies of a very scarce little pamphlet contain- 
ing a poem by her sister, Maria Francesca Rossetti. It was 
thought that only two or three copies of this booklet, 
which was issued at the same time as Christina Rossetti’s 
privately printed verses, were in existence. 


We understand that Mr. W. M. Rossetti has decided to 
present the portrait of Christina Rossetti by Dante Rossetti 
to the National Portrait Gallery. The circulation of Miss 
Rossetti’s poems is greater than ever. 


Messrs, Blackwood are pushing on with the preparations 
for their new series of Histories of the Counties of Scotland. 
The counties are to be arranged in groups and treated col- 
lectively. We believe that Sir Herbert Maxwell is already 
well forward with the volume on Galloway, whilst Sheriff 
Mackay will also be early in the field with Fife and Kinross. 
Sir George Douglas, author of the New Border Tales, will 
write on the Border Counties. 


Mr. R. H. Sherard is writing an authorised Life of 
Madame Sara Bernhardt. By his lives of Zola and 
Daudet, Mr. Sherard has already proved himself a successful 
biographer, and the work on which he is now engaged in 
Paris promises to be exceptionally interesting. It may not 
be generally known that Mr. Sherard is a great-grandson of 
William Wordsworth. 

We hear that one of the features in Messrs. Chapman and 


Hall’s new magazine will be a serial story by Mr. Bret 
Harte. 


Yet another illustrated monthly magazine is in prepara- 
tion. The proprietors of Answers expect to publish the 
first number of the London Magazine at an early date. 
From what we hear, it will not publish serials, but each 
number will be complete in itself, as is the case with the 
Strand and the English Illustrated. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is writing some new Beast stories 
which, together with those recently published in the Pail 
Mall Gazette and Budget, will go to make a second ‘ Jungle 
Book.’ This should be ready for publication next autumn. 


_ By the bye, we hear on the best authority that no less than 


8,000 copies of ¢he ‘ Jungle Book’ were sold in this country 
alone during the five or six weeks immediately preceding 
Christmas. 


The volume of collected ‘ Tales Relative to the Ancient 
Province of Galloway,’ which Messrs. Bliss, Sands and 
Foster are publishing for Mr. Crockett, contains many of 
the best and most characteristic stories the author ever 
wrote. It is divided into books, and comprises adventure 
tales, idylls, histories, tragedies, humours, tales of the Kirk, 
and an epilogue ‘In Praise of Galloway.’’ The book ‘is 
expected with much interest, seeing that it is the first collec- 
tion of tales by Mr. Crockett which has appeared since that 
writer’s ‘ Stickit Minister,’ which is now going into its tenth 
edition, though it has only been published about twenty 
months. The book is being beautifully printed by Messrs. 
Constable, of Edinburgh, under the care of Mr. Walter Blaikie, 
and will be printed on light paper. It will extend to about 
500 pages. The stories are dated from 1889 to 1894, and 
will be thoroughly characteristic of all sides of the author’s 
talent. 


We have the best reasons for stating that Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s new book, ‘ A Monk of Fife,’ will reveal an entirely 
new phase of the writer’s powers. The opening chapters in 
the Monthly Packet are full of vigour and historical 
imagination, and may well make some of our younger 
romanticists look to their laurels. Mr. Lang has chosen 
the period concerned with Joan of Arc; a period which he 
has made particularly his own. The opening of the story 
is powerful and original, and the demon monk Noirofle, 
both historical and dramatic. 


Mr. Douglas Sladen’s Japanese novel, which Messrs. A, 
and C. Black are producing, contains an indignant indict- 
ment of the laws with regard to marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, and is likely to produce a very considerable 
amount of discussion. Mr. Sladen has utilised his intimate 
knowledge of Japanese life and Japanese nature as a back- 
ground for his picture. . 
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Mr. Weekes writes to say that our information regarding 
him, given in our February number, was incorrect in several 
particulars. Heis not Mr. John Eglinton, the author of 


‘The Remnant’ ; nor is he the publisher of that book; nor 


is he a mystic in any sense in which he understands that 
name. We are sorry we were misinformed, and that we 
gave publicity to the incorrect statements. 


A great many critical comments on Young Authors’ 
MSS. are in type, but it has been found impossible to in- 
clude them in this number. 


Mr. George Gissing’s new novel, ‘Eve’s Ransom,’ will, 
on its completion in the Z//ustvated London News, where it 
is running serially, be published by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


Mr. Arthur Morrison is, we understand, engaged in 
writing a new Tale of a Mean’Street. It will be a longer 
and more important piece of work than any of the stories 
appearing in the recently published collection. 


Mr. James. Payn is somewhat better than he was some 
months ago, and is so far recovered that he is able to be 
engaged in arranging a new series of romantic novels by 
prominent authors for Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. Mr. 
Payn is still unable to write with ink, but his handwriting 
with the indelible pencil he uses is certainly stronger than 
it was last year. One of the last letters written by the late 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson had reference to the sorrow 
he felt at Mr. Payn’s precarious state of health. Mr. Payn 
may comfort himself that he is held in the affection of his 
fellow-craftsmen beyond almost any other man. 


Miss Lee, of lady Margaret Hall, is editing an important 
collection of Elizabethan ballads, which have never been 
published before. The volume containing these ballads is 
in Lord Macclesfield’s library at Shirburn Castle. It is 
written in a good hand, Elizabethan in character, and the 
collection was probably made about the year 1616. Many 
of the ballads are not to be found elsewhere, and others 
are only to be met with in sixteenth century broadsheets. 


Mr. John Corbin, of Balliol College, has just completed a 
monograph on “ Hamlet,” which is to be published shortly 
by Mr. Elkin Mathews. ‘The full title of Mr. Corbin’s 
book will be ‘The Elizabethan Hamlet : a study of the 
sources, and of Shakespere’s environment, to show that the 
mad scenes had a comic aspect now ignored.’ Mr. York 
Powell has written “‘a prefatory note” to the essay. The 
view of the play upheld by Mr. Corbin is, we believe, 
unknown to Shakesperean critics on this side of the 
Atlantic ; it has, however, won for itself many adherents in 
the United States. 


Mr. Evelyn Abbott is engaged upon a biography of the 
late Master of Balliol. 


Mr. Abboit has recently arranged for some important 
additions to the “ Heroes of the Nations” series, which he 
is editing for Messrs. Putnam. 


Mr. S. R. Crockett was entertained at dinner by the 


— 


Authors’ Club on Monday, February 11th. » Mr. Oswald 


Crawford, C.M.G., presided, and amongst others present 
were Mr. Walter Besant and Mr. Anthony Hope. Mr. 
Crawford said that he opened ‘The Raiders’ with some 
prejudice, but he soon came across a sentence which at once 


_ caught him and conquered him. It seemed to breathe the 


very spirit and essence of true romance. The narrator is 
speaking of the raiders and their midnight expedition — 
“ The sound of their stirrup irons and bridled reins came to 
my ears jingling clear under the light of the moon of May.” 
When he finished the book he saw clearly that a new light 
had dawned on our literature, a new writer risen who held 
in his hand the great magic weapons of literary art—wit, 
humour and pathos, and above all that strong and sympa- 
thetic grip of the facts of human life without which these 
great gifts are vain and of no account. 


Mr. Crockett in his reply spoke of the Galloway 
dialect. He said he did not think it was a dialect. 
It was pure old English, closer to the English of 
Chaucer than even the most powerful and distinguished 
English of Fleet Street. He said: “I have been asked a 
great many times since I came whether I mean to remain in 
London. Well, I think that I know better. I know that 
anything I have in me might be lost if I strayed too far 
from my native heather.” 


: It is, we believe, an open secret that the lady to whom 
Mr. William Heinemann’s little play, produced at the 


- Independent Theatre and now published in book form, is 


dedicated, is Miss Elizabeth Robins of Ibsen fame. 


Miss Mary Gaunt, whose novel, ‘ Dave’s Sweetheart,’ 
was so well received, has ready a novel dealing with 
Australian life, entitled ‘The Other Man.’ 


The personal and critical sketches signed ‘ N. O. B.” 
which have attracted much attention lately in the Zcho 
“ Portrait Gallery,” are, we hear, the work of Mr. F. G. 
Bettany, of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


We hear much about the sales of the ‘ Manxman’ “ beating 
the record,” at any rate for recent years, and the publisher's 
advertisements have assumed the form of the semi-annual 
balance sheet of a joint stock bank with its duly signed 
accountant’s certificates. Nobody, however, seems to 
recall the fact that it is not so long ago since Mr. Haggard’s 
‘She’ took the world by storm. We think we are correct in 
saying that of that book Messrs. Longmans sold 60,000 
copies in five months, and they were all six-shilling copies. 
The sale is now well over 100,000 copies. 


Major Wingate, R.A:, D.S.O., who edited Father Ohr- 
walder’s experiences, and published them some little time 
ago under the title of ‘Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s 
Camp,’ is about to do the same for the adventures of Father 
Rossignoli, another member of the Austrian mission who 
has recently escaped from the clutches of the Khalifa 
Abdullah. 


Mr. Anthony Hope’s new serial, shortly to commence 
publication in the Jé/er, has been pronounced by two or 
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three most competent judges and editors to be the best 


story for serial purposes which has been written for four or 


five years. 


The Manchester Literary Club have formed a committee 
to arrange for the publication of the poems of their Presi- 
dent, Mr. George Milner, author of ‘Country Pleasures,’ 
and ‘Studies of Nature on the Coast of Arran.’ Mr. 
Milner has written many charming verses during his life ; 
and, though often pressed. to collect them, he has never 
been able to overtake the work. The club of which he 
has so long been President regards their collection and 
publication as very advisable, and is to take all labour of 
publication, save that of the necessary author's revision, off 
Mr. Milner’s hands. It is certainly not often that poetry 
is published on these terms, and with so much reluctance. 
There is the promise of an interesting volume in the 
proposal. 


A really satisfactory edition of Poe is in course of publi- 
cation by Messrs. Stone and Kimball, of Chicago. The 
editors, Mr. E, C. Stedman and Mr. G. E. Woodberry, have 
revised the entire writings, and they believe that the results 
they have arrived at give the works as Poe would have de- 
sired them to appear. The volumes are excellent specimens 
of printing, and the portraits and pictures are artistically 
reproduced. 


Mr. Marion Crawford’s new book, ‘The Ralstons,’ con- 
tains what is looked upon by his friends as a portrait of the 
author drawn by his own hand. It is well worth repro- 
ducing : 

“Outwardly he was a man of letters who had met with 
considerable success in his career—about as much as justi- 
fies good-natured people in making a lion of an author or 
an artist, but no more. He had written many books, and 
had learned his business in the bitter struggles which attend 
the commencement of an average literary man’s life, when 
the fight for bare existence forces the slender talent to bear 
burdens too heavy for its narrow shoulders along paths not 
easy to tread for those most sure of foot. 

“He had some valuable gifts, however, which had stood 
him in good stead. He possessed almost incredible physical 
strength in certain ways, without the heavy, sanguine 
temperament which requires regular exercise and perpetual 
nourishment. His endurance was beyond all comparison 
greater than that of men usually considered very strong, and 
he had been able to bear the strain of excessive labour which 
would have killed or paralyzed most people. That was one 
of the secrets of his success. 

“Secondly, he had acquired an unusual mechanical 
facility in the handling of language and the arrangement of 
the matter he produced, so as to give it the most favourable 
appearance possible. His imagination was not abundant, 
but he did the best he could with it under all circumstances, 
and answered all critics with the unassailable statement that 
he wrote for a living, and did the best he could, and sin- 
cerely regretted that he was not Walter Scott, nor Goethe, 


nor Thackeray, nor any of the great ones. That was his’ 


misfortune and not his fault. People flattered him, he said, 
by telling him that he could do better if he tried. It was 
not true. He could not do better.” 


The Rev. D. O. Hunter Blair, of St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
Fort Augustus, writes to us a propos of Mr. ey seni: 3 
last article on Mary Queen of Scots :— 


‘*Mr. Hay Fleming, in his contribution to the February 


issue of THe BooKMAN on the murder of Darnley, takes 


Father Stevenson somewhat severely to task for stating 
that Elizabeth, in sending the Earl of Bedford as her repre- 
sentative to the christening of Prince James, ‘ little cared 
to make his visit acceptable to the Queen of Scots.’ Mr. 
Fleming leaves it to be inferred that Bedford, with some of 
the Scottish Protestant lords, stood outside the chapel 
during the ceremony merely to satisfy his own religious 
scruples. But surely it is hardly fair to ignore the circum- 
stantial statement contained in the anonymous (and probably 
almost contemporary) Life of Mary discovered by Father 
Stevenson in the British Museum (MS. Cott. Calig. B. iv., 
fol. 149), according to which Bedford, before leaving 
Berwick on his way to Edinburgh, ‘assembled his whole 
train to declare three points that he had in commission from 
the Queen to say unto them ;’ the first being ‘that none 
should be present at the christening, if the Queen of 
Scotland persisted in her wilful determination to have the 
prince baptized with papistical ceremonies.’ 

In the face of this statement, it is difficult to see how 
Mr. Fleming can devote a paragraph, as he does, to main- 
taining that Elizabeth, in her choice of an Ambassador, was 
actuated by none but the friendliest sentiments towards her 
royal cousin.” 


Mr. Hay Fleming sends the following reply to the 
criticism of Mr. Hunter Blair :— 


“ Though utterly devoid of any desire to champion 
Elizabeth, I deemed it only fair to point out, in passing, that 
Father Stevenson had unjustly assailed her. Yet I am 
charged with devoting a paragraph in maintaining that, in 
her choice of an Ambassador, she ‘was actuated by none 
but the friendliest sentiments towards her royal cousin.’ 
From four of Father Stevenson’s consecutive sentences, three 
perversions of fact were culled and pilloried. These per- 
versions concern (1) Elizabeth's motive in sending Bedford 
as Ambassador; (2) her instructions regarding the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Leith; and (3) her selection of the 
Countess of Argyll as her proxy in the baptismal office. 
Mr. Blair is evidently afraid to defend these perversions ; 
but, instead, he goes back to my previous paragraph, and 
pounces on a statement as defective—the statement that 
Huntly, Murray, Bothwell and Bedford stood outside the 
chapel, ‘becaus it was done against the poyntis of thair 
religioun.’ This statement was taken from the ‘ Diurnal of 
Occurrents,’ which Hosack characterises as ‘a contemporary 
chronicle of great credit.’ Mr. Blair says that I ought not 
to have ignored the statement in the anonymous Life of Mary 
which he quotes. That statement was ignored for various 
reasons. 

(1) It is quite impossible, in such brief articles, to exhaus- 
tively treat any of the points discussed. In the paper com- 
plained of, a quotation controverting Father Stevenson’s 
opinion, and several others, had to be struck out to save 
space. 

(2) I am not disposed to attach jaa value to the anony- 
mous Life of Mary; and, on the point in question, it is 
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not quite consistent with Bedford’s official instructions— 
‘As for the behaviour at this christening, you shall govern 
yourself so as shall be most for our honour, and pleasure of 
our good sister ; and to avoid such things as be against 
your conscience, and contrary to the religion we profess, it 
is best to imitate the example of Moray and the other lords 
of the same religion, for which they have the permission of 
that Queen.’ 

(3) In the passage with which I was : delling: Father 
Stevenson says nothing about Bedford standing outside the 
chapel-door, nor about Elizabeth’s instructions to that effect ; 
and only refers to the anonymous Life of Mary in-proof of 
the stringency with which her alleged orders as to the treat- 
ment of Darnley were carried out by Bedford and his 
retinue. 

It is to be regretted that such an industrious. worker: as 
Father Stevenson should have sullied. his reputation by con- 
descending to perversion; but it is only natural, perhaps, 
that the translator of Bellesheim should attempt to shield 
him. Since Mr. Blair wrote, Father Stevenson has died— 
strangely enough on the anniversary of Mary’s execution. 


The veteran’s death will be lamented by sng: historical © 


students.” 


MONTHLY REPORT OF THE WHOLESALE 
BOOK TRADE. 


JANUARY 21 TO FEBRUARY 16,°1895. -_ 


The four weeks indicated- above have not been equal to 


the corresponding period of the previous year. The school | 


trade, for some reason or other, has.shown a slight decrease, 
and the demand for general literature suffered in the stop- 
page of business consequent on the severity of the weather. 


Foreign and colonial trade continues steady, with improved 


demands from India. 


There is little alteration to in the ‘of 


school books, but complaint is general that they are too low- 


priced. For instance, a single book of a classical writer is — 
now issued, where formerly it would have been necessary to 
purchase the complete work. This may be an advantage © 


to the scholar, but the reverse to the bookseller who reaps 
no compensating advantage. Many of the elementary school 


publications too are issued at very small prices, but here the 


quantities in which they are usually ordered make some 
amends. 


The leading school books are precisely the same as those 
named in March, 1894. They are as follows :— 


. History, Meiklejohn. 
Geography _,, 
Grammar 
Algebra, Hamblin Smith. 
Arithmetic =f 
Euclid, Todhunter. 
French, Chardenal’s Courses. 
Latin, Dr. W. Smith’s Courses. 
Greek, 
German, Otto. 


A prominent feature of the trade just now is the sale of 


Albums of Views, reproduced from photographs. They are 
issued in oblong folio form, and usually at sixpence each. 


All have been freely enquired for, and one of the most’ 


popular and beautiful is ‘The Descriptive Album of 


London.’ It is certain that tens of thousands must be sold 
to enable this class of work to be produced at the price. 
The severe frost has caused a considerable enquiry for . 
works on skating. Owing to the uncertainty of our climate, 
it is not safe to print very large editions of the books. If 
there is a probability of much skating, the edition is soon 
sold out, and it has been noticed that the reprint and the 
thaw arrive as arule simultaneously. This year (fortunately 
for the publishers) there has been an exception. 

Among fashion magazines the publication of Mrs. 
Weldon’s threepenny and penny journals and the Practical 
Family Dressmaker appears to be seriously curtailing the 
sales of the older and higher-priced periodicals of this class. 
The eagerness shown each month to obtain the new num- 
ber is a source of sore trial to the country bookseller, unless 
he is in receipt of a dai/y parcel. By the way, what would 
the bookseller of fifty years since, with his monthly parcel, 
think of this ? 

The Windsor Magazine and the Minster have already 
shown their raison d’étre, by the demand for the February 
issues. The Strand Magazine and Woman at Home are as 
popular as ever, having each found a public of its own, 
without noticeably affecting the sale of the older established 
family magazines. Chambers’ Journad retains all the vigour 
of youth, while its character remains unaltered. It looks as 
if it may be well in some instances to disregard the popular 
taste for literature- that is easily read. Miss Braddon’s 
novels in the two-shilling ‘‘ yellow-back” style are still in as 
great favour as ever, judging: by the orders in hand for the 
cheap issue of ‘Thou art the Man,’ which is to appear on 
the roth. 

Appended is a list of the more popular books at the time 
of. writing :— 

Trail of the Sword (The). By G. Parker. 6s. 

. Manxman (The). . By Hall Caine. 6s, 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Maclaren. 6s. 

’ Raiders (The). By S. R. Crockett. 6s. 

Lilac Sunbonnet (The)., By S. R. Crockett. 6s. 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice, By W. Besant. 6s. 
My Lady Rotha. By S. J. Weyman. 6s. 

- Kitty Alone. By S. Baring Gould. 6s, 

Blameless Woman (A). By John Strange Winter. 6s. 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray (The). By A. W. Pinero. 5s. 

’ Woman who Did (The). By Grant Allen. 3s. 6d. net. 
Treasure Island (The). ‘By R. L. Stevenson. 3s. 6d. 
Great God Pan, etc. (The). By A. Machen. 3s. 6d. net. 
Castle Rackrent, etc. By Miss Edgeworth. 3s. 6d. 
Prisoner of Zenda (The). By A. Hope. 3s. 6d. 

Voice, Speech, and Gesture. By H. Campbell. 7s. 6d. 

Studies in Theology. By J. Denney. §s. 

Memoir of Dr. Harold Browne. £1 12s. 

Memoir of Sir Bartle Frere. £1 12s. 

Story of the London Missionary Society (The). By C.S. 
Horne. 2s. 6d. 

Great War with Russia (The). By W. H. Russell. 5s. 


Short Constitutional History of England. By H. S. C. 
Feilden. 6s. 


WEEKLY STATEMENT OF THE WHOLESALE Book TRADE. 
Week ending 


Jan. 26, 1895.—A fair week on the whole, slightly improving at 
the end. Colonial and Foreign trade unchanged. 


Feb. 2 ,, —Opened better and continued fair throughout, but 
still leaving much to be desired. Colonial and 
Foreign a little better. Indian looking up. 


» 9 » Commenced well and continued so throughout. 
Colonial and Foreign steadier. 


» 16 ,, —Aconsiderable falling off from the previous week, 
the school trade being practically finished. Foreign 
and Colonial slightly improving, but without any 
distinguishing feature. 
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THE READER. 


‘THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


HE first number of the Guardian appeared on Saturday, 
May sth, 1821. Liberal and Tory journals already 
existed in the town, but they were inefficient, and the Radical 
party had begun to feel the want of a competent and intelli- 
gent organ. Local records enable us to realise how small a 
place Manchester was when the new paper started upon its 
career. The main thoroughfare, now called Market-street, 
and near to which stand the handsome buildings occupied 
by the staff of the 
Guardian, was then 


cated without charge. In 1818 he was a candidate for the post 
of assessor in the borough of Salford, and being already known 
as a Radical reformer, exception was taken to his appointment 
by a Mr. Greenwood, who charged him with being the 
author of a certain seditious handbill which it was said had 
caused the Manchester Exchange to be set on fire. Failing 
to obtain the retractation of this charge he wrote a letter to 
his traducer in which he stigmatised him as a “liar, a 
slanderer, and ascoundrel.” ‘This resulted, of course, inan 
action-at-law. The case was tried at Lancaster, and Mr. 
Taylor defended himself with great ability and _bold- 
ness, and with success, though he had against him the most 
eminent barrister on the circuit, the well-known “ Lawyer 

Scarlett,” as Cobbett 
always called him, 


only a lane, so nar- 
row in places thata [i 
man had been recently . 
crushed to death be- 
tween the wall and a 
carrier’s cart coming 
in from the country ; 
and at the top of 
King-street, where the 
first Town Hall was 
subsequently built, 
and where Man- 
chester’s fine Refer- 
ence Library is now 
located, a colony of 
rooks were estab- 
lishing themselves. A 
copy of this first issue 
lies before us. It is 
a small weekly sheet 
of four pages, printed 
and published by J. 
Garnett, at 29, Mar- 
ket-street. Its price 
was sevenpence. 

Even in this first num- 
ber, it is not difficult to 
see the hand of astrong 
and clear-headed man. 
That man was John 
Edward Taylor, the 


first editor and proprietor. Mr. Taylor was born in Somer- 
setshire, but came to Manchester in early life. His 


Photographed by) 


father had been originally a minister of an English : 


Presbyterian Church, but subsequently joined the Society 
of Friends ; and, leaving the ministry, opened a classical 
academy in Manchester. The young man’s regular edu- 
cation ceased at a very early age, but his father’s 
careful training had already made him something of a 
scholar. It was intended that he should enter the medical 
profession, but he was ultimately apprenticed to a manu- 
facturer. Before his apprenticeship expired he had become 
a partner. His bent, however, lay in the direction of 
literature and public work. At the age of nineteen he was 
ac:ing assecretary ofthe Lancasterian school in Manchester— 
a seminary where the poorest children of the town were edu- 


“MR. C. P. SCOTT (EDITOR OF THE ‘MANCHESTER GUARDIAN”), 


who afterwards be- 
came Lord Abinger. 
The trial ended in a 
verdict of ‘Not 
Guilty.” This was the 
turning point in the 
young man’s life, and 
may also be said to 
have brought about the 
establishment of the 
Manchester Guardian. 
His friends were much 
impressed by the man- 
ner in which he 
acquitted himself in 
court, and on their 
return journey to 
Manchester one of 
them (John Childs, 
of Bungay) said to 
him : “It is now plain 
you have the elements 
of public work in 
you; why don’t you 
set up a newspaper ?” 

Mr. Taylor  deter- 
| mined, at any rate, to 
give up manufacturing. 
He first thought of the 
law as a profession, 
but his friend’s sugges- 
tion worked in his mind, and fortunately he decided for the 
newspaper” rather than the Inns of Court. The time 
was one of great ferment. The trial of which we have 
spoken took place in March, 1819, and in the August of 
the same year there occurred in Manchester that Peterloo 
Massacre, as it has always been called, which drew from 
Shelley his ‘Masque of Anarchy,’ the second stanza of 
which is: 


(F. Baum, Manchester. 


“TI met Murder on the 
He had a mask like Castlereagh— 
Very smooth he looked, yet grim; 
Seven bloodhounds followed him.” 


Mr, Taylor was present at the Massacre; and, as the 
Times xeporter had been arrested, he and Archibald 
Prentice sent reports to two papers. Prentice said: “ Our 
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narratives appeared in print on the following day, and, 
bearing greater internal evidence of truth, they received 
credence in preference to the accounts sent to Government 
‘and the Government press, and raised a strong feeling of 
ncignation, which was deepened in intensity and spread to 
all parts of the kingdom when ‘the reporter of the Zimcs, 
rescued from durance, corroborated all our statements, and 
added details of still greater atrocity than those which we 
had described.” © 

It will easily be seen how all this was leading up to the 
founding of the newspaper. The political reformers wanted 
a more vigorous organ than that which they already 


possessed, and everything marked out John Edward 


Taylor as the man who would adequately conduct the 


JOHN EDWARD TAYLOR, FOUNDER OF THE 
“MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.” 


desired journal. Twelve gentlemen subscribed £ 100 each ; 
and, with this capital of £1,200, Mr. Taylor was requested 
to take upon himself the responsibility of publishing the 
_paper, upon the libera', and at the same time equitable 
understanding that, if the venture succeeded, he should 
repay the subscribers out of his profits, but that if it was a 
failure the advanced capital should not be regarded as a 
debt. The prospectus of the new paper was drawn with 
admirable lucidity and boldness, and yet not without some 
caution. The principles of civil and religious liberty, it 
was said, would be enforced in the most comprehensive 
sense of those terms, the cause of reform and the just 
principles of political economy would be warmly advocated, 
and support would be given to whatever measures might, 
according to the unbiassed judgment of the conductors, 
tend to promote the moral advantage or the political welfare 
of the community, without reference to the party from 
which such measures emanated. Mr. Taylor was 
his own editor, and he was fortunate in securing 
as his chief reporter Mr. Jeremiah Garnett. From 
the first the Guardian went far ahead of its local 
competitors in style and completeness, and though 
its progress was slow—even after three or four years its cir- 
culation did not exceed 2,200 weekly—it went steadily 
forward year by year, until it became one of the most 
valuable newspaper properties out of London. Thus, to use 
the words of Archibald Prentice, an early writer on the 
Guardian, and subsequently editor of the Aanchester 
Zimes, Mr. Taylor “ drew, from a concurrence of most 


fortunate circumstances one of the most splendid prizes, 
tegarded in a pecuniary point of view, ever drawn in the 
lottery of newspaper speculation, gaining by boldness, 


_ while the enthusiasm of youth remained, and retaining by 


cautiousness when more mattire years taught prudence and 
circumspection.” 

In 1836 the Guardian became a bi-weekly. In 1844 Mr. 
John Edward Taylor died at the age of fifty-two, and was 
succeeded byhis son, Mr. Russell Scott Taylor, who had been 
carefully educated at Manchester New College. He was only 
eighteen years of age when he assumed the editorial chair, and 
was probably the youngest man who had ever taken command 
of a great commercial paper. The new editor was much 
esteemed in Manchester fer his amiability, no less than for 
his intellectual acquirements. It is said that notwithstand- 
ing his engrossing engagements he found time for teaching 
in one of the Sunday schools of the town. Unfortunately 
his promising career was cut short. He died in 1848 at 
the early age of twenty-three, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Jeremiah Garnett, who by that time had become one of 
the proprietors. In 1855 the Guardian first made its 
appearance as a daily morning paper. In 1861 Mr. 
Garnett retired, and was succeeded by Mr. J. E. Taylor 
the younger, a son of the founder. In 1872 Mr. Taylor’s 
place was taken by his cousin, Mr. Charles Prestwich 
Scott, who is the present editor. Mr. Scott graduated at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and afier spending a short 
time at the Scotsman Office, Edinburgh, came to Manchester, 
and almost immediately assumed control of the Guardian. 
Like his predecessors, he has always taken a lively interest 
in educational questions, and is a member of the 
governing bodies of Owens College, the Grammar School, 
and the Hulme Trust. He devotes much time to the 
study of social questions, and especially to those which 
bear upon the condition of the labouring classes. He has 
three times contested the North-east Division of Man- 
chester in the Liberal interest, and is at present the 
selected candidate for the. Division of Leigh, Lancashire. 
Mr. Scott is supported by a large and able staff. 

In politics the Guardian has had its three ages. It began 
as a Radical Reformer, but always, perhaps, with a spice of 
caution. It developed slowly into Whiggism, especially 
under Jeremiah Garnett, and was probably at one time the 
most powerful Whig organ in England. Under the editor- 
ship of Mr. C. P. Scott its Radicalism is more pronounced 
than ever, yet it is not without an academical and philo- 
sophic strain. 

In considering the general character of the Guardian cne 
must not overlook the special excellence of two of its depart- 
ments—the London correspondence and the reviews of 
books. Of the way in which the first is made to complete 
the essential news of the day we have already spoken. If 
we remember rightly, this correspondence was at one time 
supplied by Albany Fonblanque, and subsequently by Tom 
Taylor. It is now the work of several hands, each con- 
spicuously competent in his owa department, and is made 
up in the London office. Of the reviewing it may be fairly 
said that it is not inferior to anything of the kind done 
either in London or out of it. It may sometimes, perhaps, 
be chargeable with frigidity, but on the other hand it is 
sound, if reserved, and there are no feeble hysterics, such 
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as frequently disfigure the reviewing in some of the metro- 
politan papers. It is understood that the system adopted 
is that of securing, as far as possible, the services of a 
specialist for every book which possesses even a moderate 
degree of importance. That this system is carried out with 
great thoroughness will be admitted when we say that the 
work of reviewing is frequently committed to the hands of 
men of the stamp of the late Richard Jefferies, George 
Saintsbury, and F. York Powell, the successor of Froude 
and Freeman as Regius Professor of History at Oxford. 
It may be added that Jefferies and Freeman frequently 
contributed articles to the Guardian, as well as reviews. 
The one principle, therefore, apparent in the whole man- 
agement of the Guardian is this—to have the best work 
that can be got, and to pay the best price for it. The com- 
mercizl success of the paper has made this possible. If a 
good man was to be found the Guardian would have him 
whatever his price might be. In this way the services of 
many of the finest /¢térateurs in England have been se- 
cured, and at the same time local men of mark have always 
been welcome in its columns. Of these last it may be 
sufficient to mention, by way of illustration, John Harland 


af 
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the antiquary, who was a frequent contributor, and who 
also for many years had charge of the reporting staff; 
Henry Dunckley (Verax) who, since the extinction of the 
Examiner and Times, has contributed, at least once a week, 
an article of special weight ; Samuel Bamford, the author of 
‘ Passages in the Life of a Radical ;’ Edwin Waugh, Benja- 
min Brierley, and Alexander Ireland. The whole of 
Waugh’s later poems in the Lancashire dialect, it may be 
mentioned, made their first appearance in the columns of 
the Guardian. 

This same principle of liberality has always been applied 
even to the mechanical departments of the paper. It used 
to be said, for instance, that in the early days the best com- 
Ppositors in the trade were secured by the offer of higher 
wages than those paid by any other paper, and by the 
unusual grant of an annual fortnight’s holiday. In one 
word, the Guardian has reached its present position of 


literary excellence and signal commercial success by sound 
judgment, by uniformity of method, by the exercise of cul- 
tivated intelligence, and, above all, by a far-seeing liberality 
and a free-handed expenditure wisely distributed. 


THE LIFE OF A GEOLOGIST.* 

EOLOGISTS, in their off-time, are fond of speculating on 
the relation between the geology of a country and its 
national characteristics. But they might look for an effect 
nearer home—the very existence and growth of geology are 
probably largely due to a reaction of the physical environment 
on mental life. Of all the countries of the world, whether 
from a physical, petrographical, or palaeontological point of 
view, none are richer or more striking than Scotland; and 
it accords with the fitness of things that here geology as a 
science should have had its birth. Since Hutton and 
Playfair laid its foundations in Edinburgh, Scotland has con- 
tinued to supply the science with an unbroken succession of 
great men who have worthily kept up the early traditions, and 
whose achievements, especially in the department of strati- 
graphical geology, have done much to raise it to the rank 
it holds to-day. Of these men few have more, ,or more 
brilliant, work to their credit than Sir Andrew Ramsay, 
and his biographer, and successor at the head of the 

Geological Survey, Sir Archibald Geikie. 

The connection of both men with the Survey has largely 
coloured this Memoir. In either case the connection has 
been life-long, and sustained with a faith in its possibilities, 
scientific and economic, which the coldness and even the 
occasional persecution of unbelieving generations of politi- 
cians only seem to have fanned. One is not surprised, 
therefore, and one does not grudge, that this volume, along 
with the most ample memoir of Ramsay, should be almost 
a history and tacit vindication of the Survey’s work. 
Nothing was more needed in geological literature than 
some adequate account of this long-suffering and neglected 
branch of the public service, and the outline here presented, 
and the large gallery of portraits of leading Survey 
workers which embellish its pages, form a record of 
permanent value. 

As a biography, the book in no way suffers from this ex- 
pansion. The picture of Ramsay is at once finished and 
true to the life, and the large use of his own letters makes it 
impossible for the reader not to carry away the most distinct 
impression of his singularly natural and fascinating per- 
sonality. With nothing very picturesque about his career, 
Ramsay’s life was one of faithful endeavour and fruitful 
progress. Born in Glasgow a year before Waterloo, he 
began his work on the Survey at the age of twenty-seven. 
His footing on this, the first step of the ladder which led 
him to fame, was secured almost by accident. A business 
man—not, it must be confessed, very successful—he had 
been accustomed to pass his holidays in the Island of 
Arran—that marvellous “epitome of the geology of the 
world” which has formed a training-ground for geologists for 
three generations. Attracted by its extraordinary physical 
features, he proceeded—at first in an amateur way, and 
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largely for recreation, but later, under the inspiring influence 
of Landsborough and Nichol, on more scientific lines—to 
work out its main formations. The result was the construc- 
tion of a model of the island, with maps and sections, which 
was exhibited at the British Association at its meeting in 
Glasgow in 1840. In connection with this model Ramsay 
also read a paper—Lyell, Murchison, Dela Beche, Agassiz, 
and Forbes being among his audience—and this he after- 
wards developed into his well-known classic on ‘The 
Geology of Arran.’ The indirect result was an invitation, 
through Murchison and De la Beche, to join the Survey, 
and within a short time his hammer was busy at its first 
official task among the Palaeozoic rocks of Wales. Until 
nearly three-score years and ten he continued in the Survey, 
and closed his long and honourable career as a civil servant 
with a voluntary retiral—accompanied by the honour of 
knighthood—in 1881. 

Of all men of science, the geologist’s life is the breeziest, 
the most natural, and the most wholesome ; and Ramsay’s 
biographer, being of kindred taste, has caught the spirit of his 
subject, and reproduced it here in all its charm. The 
Survey-man’s lot has its hardships, but Sir A. Geikie’s 
picture of the sunnier side—one which Ramsay’s tempera- 
ment led him to enjoy to the full—is attractive enough to 
make one forget that it is often solitary and sometimes 
dangerous, even sometimes underfed and always certainly 
underpaid. 


“He starts soon after breakfast, lightly accoutred, and 


spends the day, map in hand, over the ground assigned to 
him for survey. Every exposure of rock is noted by him on 
his map, or in his note-book, with all the needful details. 
Every stream is followed step by step up to its source; each 
hill-side and ravine is traversed from end to end 3 each 
quarry, sometimes each ditch, and even the very furrows and 
turned -up soil of a ploughed field, are scrutinised in turn. 
He is thus led into every nook and corner of the ground, 
until he acquires a more intimate knowledge of it than 
many of the natives who have been living there all their 
lives. Out early and late, and in all kinds of weather, he 
witnesses changing atmospheric effects such as few others 
have opportunities of enjoying. He is brought into every 
variety of scenery, and is compelled by his very duties to 
study these varieties and make use of them in his daily work. 
Flowers, insects, birds, and living things of every kind meet 
his eye at each turn of the way. _If he has any antiquarian 


_ instincts, his rambles enable him to visit every antiquity for 


miles around. If, lastly, he is of a social temperament, and 
cares to mix with his fellow-men, there is often pleasant 
society in the neighbourhood where a stranger of good 
address is welcomed.” 

The humorous side of the geologist’s calling has been 
frequently dwelt on, but the theme seems inexhaustible. 
Among many illustrations recorded here, the following 
must suffice for sample :— 


“One member of the staff, who had taken up his quarters in 
a village, was watched for some days by the police on suspicion 
of having been concerned in a recent burglary. Another was 
stalked as a suspect who had been setting fire to farm buildings. 
A third was watched, hammering by himself in the bed of a 
stream, and as he gave vent to some strong expression when the 
obstinate boulder refused to part with a splinter, the onlooker on 
the other side of the hedge fled in terror to the neighbouring 
village, and reported that this strange man who had come among 


, them was stark mad, and should not be left to go by himself. 


Sometimes the laugh goes distinctly against the geologist, as in 
the case of one of the staff who, poking about to see the rocks 
exposed on the outskirts of a village in Cumberland, was 
greeted by an old woman as the ‘sanitary ‘spector.’ He 
modestly disclaimed the honour, but noticing that the place was 
very filthy, ventured to hint that such an official would find 
something to do there. And he thereupon began to enlarge on 


the evils of accumulating filth, resulting, among other thiogs, in 


an unhealthy and stunted population. His auditor heard him out, 
and then calmly surveying him from head to foot, remarked, 
‘Well, young man, all I have to tell ye is that the men o’ this 
place are a deal bigger and stronger and handsomer nor you.’ 
She bore no malice, for she offered him a cup of tea, but he was 
too cowed to face her any longer.” 


Ramsay’s promotion to headquarters at Jermyn Street 
in time circumscribed this open-air life, but as long 
as his strength lasted he remained in close contact 
with field-work and field-workers. The Professorship of 
Geology at King’s College, London, which fell to him seven 
years after joining the Survey, and which withdrew him 
from its active labours three months annually, afforded him 
a cherished opportunity for more systematic study. The 
fruits of this are seen in some of his later papers, notably in 
his Presidential Address to the British Association, and 
other philosophical contributions to the learned Societies. 

As to the general result of his life-work, it is enough to 
say that on almost every department of geology Ramsay left 
his mark. British geology he enriched by maps, sections» 
and memoirs unsurpassed—in their time—for accuracy and 
fulness. In stratigraphy he showed the significance of 
breaks of succession and of unconformabilities, and their 
relation on the one hand to evolution and on the other to 
geological time. An early paper on the Denudation of 
South Wales almost marked an era in physiography ; while 
under thé same category falls to be placed his original and 
suggestive observations on glacial action. The theory of the 
glacial origin of lake-basins, in particular, will always be 
associated with his name, and the tenacity with which he 
clung to it through years of opposition, not less than the 
audacity of the idea itself, are a lasting testimony to his in- 
dependence and vigour of mind. On his associates in the 
Survey, most of all, Ramsay’s influence was profound, and 
earned for him the most enthusiastic devotion, while upon 
the stream of students who passed through his class-room in 
London the effect was scarcely less striking. Partly on 
account of his healthy humanity, and in part because of 
the genial pen of his biographer, this is a biography of 
exceptional charm. Neither too long nor too technical 
written at once with the insight of a master and the love of 
a friend, science has few personal records—and fewer for 
the general reader—more inspiring. 

Henry DRUMMOND. 


ENGLISH AUTHORS AND AMERICAN 
ROYALTIES. 


A CHAT WITH Mr. A. P. Watt. 


|" is now more than two years ago since the American 

Copyright Act was passed, and English authors have 
had most varied experience of its workings. For some it 
has done much more than was expected, for others much 
less. One popular writer tells an interviewer that in a single 
year he has had £2,000 from America, while another, 
hardly less popular, may have received not a quarter of that 
sum. On all hands one hears complaints of the difficulty 
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of getting money from America. That a clever man can 
devise means of getting it, however, is shown by the experi- 
ence of Mr. A. P. Watt, with whom our representative had 
a conversation on this subject. ; 

“The Copyright Act,” said Mr. Watt, “ has not appreci- 
ably affected the sale of serial rights ; indeed, we sometimes 
got larger prices for serials before the Act was passed. To 
book sales, on the other hand, it has made an enormous dif- 
ference. Speaking, of course, for this agency only, I may say 
we have had no difficulty in getting money from America, 
I attribute this, to two causes, first, to our practice of deal- 
ing only with the best American firms, and second, to the 
very strict and careful agreements we make with publishers. 
Such firms as the Appletons, Scribners, Macmullans, Long- 
mans, Harpers, the Century Co., Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co., and others which will at once occur to you, never 
give me the slightest trouble with regard to payments. 
Authors who cry out that they have got nothing from 
America must either have been dealing with irresponsible 
firms, or they must have contented themselves with explana- 
tions by word of mouth, so leaving loopholes for future 
misunderstandings. In dealing with books, as in dealing with 
other property, it is most important to have all agreements 
written out in proper form. I need not tell you that the 
greatest care and judgment on my part is necessary in mak- 
ing American arrangements for my clients; in fact, I 
should say that the new Copyright Act made the 
literary agent not only a convenience, but an absolute 
necessity.” 

** But with the utmost care, Mr. Watt, do you not some- 
times make mistakes and sell to shaky firms?” 

“We have been remarkably fortunate in that respect,” 
said Mr. Watt. “For example, we had only one transac- 
tion with the ill-fated firm of Lovell, and that was passed 
on to us to complete by a client who had practically made 
the arrangement himself and without our advice. Judging 
from what I hear, I have no hesitation in saying that our 
clients have secured much more American money than those 
authors who transact their own business in the few channels 
their limited experience may have brought under their notice. 
We have many channels in America through which we can 
learn about publishing houses, and we have an agent in New 
York who makes full inquiries where there is doubt. I re- 
member one American publisher who asked us for a story 
and offered a large price for it. We did not know him, so 
we thought it would be safe not to send the manuscript till 
we received the money. We accordingly put the story in 
charge of our agent, with instructions not to hand it over till 
the price was paid. Precautions of this kind cannot so well 
be taken by an author acting for himself.” 

“Can you tell me what sums have actually been paid in 
American royalties ? ” 

“TI might give you the example of a very well-known 
book, published last year. For obvious reasons I do not 
care to mention the name, but I can tell you that the 
arrargement we made for its publication will yield the 
author in royalties over £1,000 on about six months’ sales. 
The royalties for the next six months will not equal that 
sum, although they are sure to be large. This is by no 
means an isolated instance. As the new Act has now been 
in force for over three years, some authors have two, three 


or more books on which they have copyright in the States, 
and so may realise from American royalties alone an income 
running into many hundreds of pounds.” 

“What proportion will an author’s earnings in England 
bear to his earnings in America ?” 

“ A proportion of about five to three. American royalties 
are rather smaller and the trade discounts a trifle higher 
than with us. Still, you see that the money which a success- 
ful writer may expect from America bears a very fair propor- 
tion to his earnings in England.” 

** But are not American publishers paying these great sums 
at considerable sacrifice to themselves ? ” 

“No, I think not. You see they can now acquire 
property in a book, and so afford to pay more than in 
the days when the pirates reprinted on them the day after an 
authorised version of a book appeared. Another point is 
that the population is very great and is increasing rapidly, 
and the average American is more of a book-buyer than the 
Englishman. 

“As for magazine rights,” Mr. Watt continued, “ except 
in the case of the more popular authors, there is not a great — 
deal to be done. I have known the time before the 
Copyright Act was passed when we got £1,000 in New York 
for the right to use a story serially, with the certainty of its 
being reprinted by some pirate the day after each instalment 
appeared. The serial market in the States has now for 
some years been considerably depressed, like everything 
else, and those prices are now a thing of the past. American 
magazines buy a great deal of their fiction from me. ‘Toone 
firm I sold the other day fiction for which they will pay my 
clients between £2,000 and £3,000.” 

“How will the new Canadian Copyright Act affect 
English authors ?” 

“‘ The Act is not yet passed, and it would be difficult to 
forecast its effect. Long experience has shown me, how- 
ever, that there is little to be expected from Canada. The | 
amounts paid in royalties are so small that they are hardly 
worth troubling about. At present the Canadian and 
American rights are usually sold together.” 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


XI.—FromM THE MuRDER OF HER HUSBAND TO 1HE 
CORONATION OF HER SON. 
VV BITING to Archbishop Beaton on the day of 
Darnley’s murder, Mary tried to persuade him that 
the enterprise had been intended for her destruction as well 


- as her husband’s ; and affirmed her determination rather 


to “loss life and all,” than allow such a deed to remain un- 
punished. In replying, Beaton faithfully warned her that 
in Paris she herself was blamed as the “ motive principal! ” 
—that all had been done by her command ; and urged her 
to do such justice as would declare her innocence to the 
world, and give testimony for ever of the treason of those 
who had committed so cruel and ungodly a murder. Mary, 
however, was not consumed with such zeal. The advice of 
Beaton was in vain, as was the pleading of Lennox, the 
entreaty of Elizabeth, and the petition of the Protestants. 
A few hours after the murder, Bothwell informed Sir 
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James Melville “that hir Majeste was sorrowfull and 
quyet.” Bastien, who soon found his way to France, 
represented her as making “great dule,” and using much 
diligence to try the doers. Robert Melville told De Silva 
that he “left the Queen confined to her chamber, with the 
intention of not leaving it for forty days, as is the custom 
of widows there ;” and Killigrew found her, on the 8th of 
March, in a dark chamber, so as he could not see her face, 
but by her words she seemed very doleful. She had not, 
however, been all that time in a darkened room, nor even 
in Edinburgh. She had gone to Seton six days after the 
murder, and in other twelve Drury learned that she and 
Bothwell had defeated Seton and Huntly in a shooting- 
match. There, too, according to the ‘ Book of Articles,’ 
she golfed and played at ‘‘ palma'l,” and gave rein to her 
passion for Bothwell. 

Although Mary knew that Bothwell was at least the 
reputed murderer of her husband, he was allowed to rule 
her Court, and received fresh tokens of her favour. At 
length she wrote Lennox—Anderson dates this letter the 
24th of March, Labanoff the 23rd—that those whom he 
had named should be tried; and, if found guilty, condignly 
punished. In the list which Lennox had sent, Bothwell’s 
naine stood first, yet within a week she presented him with 
three of her costliest church vestments of cloth of gold; 
and he sat as a member of Privy Council on the 28th of 
March to arrange for his own trial. Already the people 
judged that she would marry him. Edinburgh was filled 
with Bothwell’s supporters ; but Lennox, as he averred, was 
forbidden to bring more than a handful of retainers; and, 
although he could not have the proof ready by the 12th of 
April, no delay was granted. Mounted on Darnley’s 
courser, so Drury writes, Bothwell—after looking up to 
Mary’s window and receiving from her “a friendly nod 
for a ‘arewell”—set out from Holyrood for the Tolbooth, 
‘with a merry and lusty cheer,” attended through the 
crowded streets by two hundred harquebussiers and four 
thousand gentlemen. In the language of the time, justice 
was “smorit and planelie abusit.” In Buchanan’s expres- 
sive words, “ Bothwell was not clensit of the cryme, bot, as 
it wer, waschit with sowteris bleking.” 


Four days later, when the Queen rode to her Parliament 
in the same Tolbooth, Bothwell carried the sceptre. It was 
afterwards asserted by Mary, by the lords who adhered to 
her, by her commissioners in England, and by others, that 
Bothwell’s acquittal was ratified in that Parliament. Lin- 
gard says, “there cannot be a doubt of the fact.” But there 
is no such ratification in the records of that Parliament— 
one of the two Marian Parliaments of which the original 
records have been preserved—and this, in the opinion of 
such a Mariolater as Chalmers, shows that the “ assumption 
must be false.” The records, however, contain what may 
have been regarded as a virtual acknowledgment of Both- 
well’s innocence—the ratificaticn of the captainry of 
Dunbar Castle to him on account of his “ gret and manifald 
gud service,” and the stringent Act concerning “ placardes 
and billis and ticquettis of defamatioun.” A month before, 
the Privy Council issued a proclamation against James 
Murray, who—in response to the promised reward—had 
set up such placards, challenging Bothwell as Darnley’s 
murderer and Mary as an accomplice, 


When Parliament was closed on Saturday the 19th of 
April, Bothwell bore the sword of honour back to Holyrood. 
That evening, after a supper to which he had invited them, 
he induced through fear or fraud a number of the lords to 
signa “ band” declaring their belief in his innocence ; their 
determination to defend him against calumny ; and their reso- 


lution, should Mary choose him as her husband, to further 


the marriage “so farr as it may pleise. our said Soverane 
Lady to allow.” Next day, Kirkcaldy of Grange wrote to 


Bedford that Mary was intending to take the Prince out of the 


Earl of Mar’s hands to put him into Bothwell’s, for whom, 


_ she had been heard to say, she cared not to lose France, 


England, and her own country, and that she would go with 
him to the world’s end in a white petticoat ere she left him. 
On Monday she set out for Stirling to see her child; and 


as she returned to Edinburgh on Thursday (the 24th of 
April) Bothwell intercepted her, and carried her to Dunbar. 
Sir James Melville, who was with her, was told by his captor 
that “it was with the Quenis awen consent.” Drury, too, 
writing three days after the event, said that, although the 
manner appeared to be forcible, it was known to be other- 
wise. This was the common opinion at the time, as is 
proved by Birrel’s ‘ Diary,’ by the ‘ Diurnal of Occurrents,’ 
by the ‘ Historie of James the Sext,’ and by Spottiswoode’s 
‘ History,’ not to mention Buchanan, Calderwood, and the 
continuator of Knox. Before the nobles signed the ** band” 
to Bothwell, De Silva had written to Philip that it was hinted 
in London that marriage with Mary was Bothwell’s object in 
his intended divorce from his wife.; and, before the capture, 
the French Ambassador at the English court felt certain, 
that, if the divorce were effected, this marriage would take 
place. Nine days after the capture, De Silva wrote that as 
Bothwell’s horsemen arrived near Mary, “ with their swords 
drawn, they showed an intention of taking her with them, 
whereupon some of those who were with her were about to 
defend her; but the Queen stopped them, saying she was 
ready to go with the Earl of Bothwell wherever he wished 
rather than bloodshed and death should result.” Froude 
quotes this statement almost verbatim. Hosack, perceiving 
its importance, and ignorant of the source whence it was 
derived, boldly says :—‘ This is the speech not of the Queen 
of Scots, but of Mr. Froude, who has put it into her mouth 
for the obvious purpose of leading his readers to conclude 
that she was an accomplice in the designs of Bothwell. The 
inference from Mary’s conduct is indeed obvious. In the 
same letter to Philip, De Silva says:—“ It is believed that 
the whole thing has been arranged so that, if anything comes 
of the marriage, the Queen may make out that she was forced 
into it.” De Silva further tells his royal master that he 
received this information not only from Elizabeth and Cecil, 
but also “from the man who brought the news, who is a 
good Catholic, and an intimate acquaintance of mine.” As 
“the fullest, the most satisfactory and explicit testimony of 
the forcible nature of the royal victim’s abduction,” Miss 
Strickland triumphantly cites an Act of Parliament as stating 
that she was “ suspecting no evil ” and was taken to Dunbar 
“against her will;” but unfortunately the quotation is taken 
not from the Act proper but from the summons of treason 
embodied in it, and the writer of that summons-apparently 
drew that part of it from Mary’s post-nuptial Instructions to 
the Bishop of Dunblane. 

Keith sought to identify, as the place of Mary’s capture, the 
bridge “over Avon-water, a short mile to the west of the 
town of Linlithgow.” Goodall, Lingard, Miss Strickland, 
and Hill Burton put it quite as near Edinburgh Castle—at 
Fountain-bridge. De Silva upsets both these theories, 
when he says it happened six miles from Edinburgh, and 
thus confirms Robert Chambers, who, after minutely investi- 
gating the point, decided that it was where tae Gogar burn 
joins the Almond river—an excellent place to surprise an 
unsuspecting victim, but quite as suitable for keeping up the 
show of an unwilling capture. 

No time was lost in entering: and carrying through the 
double process for divorce. Within two days of the capture, 
Bothwell’s Popish wife lodged her libel in the Protestant 
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Consistory Court, claiming divorce because of her lord’s 
adultery with one of her servants. Next day, at the desire 
of the professedly Protestant Bothwell, the archiepiscopal 
head of the Popish court issued his commission for a trial, 
On the 3rd of May, Lady Jean Gordon obtained judgment 
from the commissaries against her husband ; and on the 7th 
he obtained judgment from the Archbishop’s delegate that 
his marriage with her had been null from the beginning for 
lack of a dispensation. That there was collusion between 
Bothwell and his wife, her brother (Huntly), and the Arch- 
bishop, seems certain enough.* So far as abiiity was con- 
cerned, the illegitimate Archbishop was the real head of.the 
house of Hamilton, and a desire to advance the regal claims 
of that house would explain his silence regarding the dispen- 
sation he had previously granted. 

The original dispensation, discovered by Dr. John Stuart 
some five-and-twenty years ago, has been confidently described 
by “an Elder of the Church of Scotland,” in his ‘ Narrative 
and Defence,’ as “ a ridiculous forgery,” because it is dated in 
the pontificate of Pius the Fourth, who had been dead fully 
two months. This objection appears to carry considerable 
weight with Mr. Hunter Blair; but the recently printed 
volume of ‘ Glasgow Protocols’ shows that such an error by a 
Papal*notary was by no means unprecedented. The Hon. 
Colin Lindsay has, to his own satisfaction, demonstrated its 
spuriousness. ‘ Murray,” he says, “ was evidently ignorant 
of this dispensation. It would have been a trump card in 
his hands . . . . especially when he accused” Mary “of 
immorality before the commissioners at York and West- 
minster.” This is Mr. Lindsay’s most striking argument ; 
but he would not have ventured to state it had he read the 
Hopetoun document printed by Hosack as the ‘ Book of 
Articles.’ Mr. Lindsay labours also to prove that the dis- 
pensation, even though genuine, was rendered inoperative 
through the marriage ceremony being Protestant. 

Before the judgment of the Archiepiscopal Court had been 
given, Knox's colleague, the faithful and fearless Craig, was 
asked to proclaim the banns of marriage between Mary and 
Bothwell. This he point-blank refused to do without her 
writ. On Wednesday, the 7th of May, the justice-clerk 
brought him a command signed by her—she and Bothwell 
had returned to Edinburgh--bearing in effect that “sho 
was neither ravischit nor yet retainit in captivitie,” and 
charging him therefore to make proclamation. When con- 
strained to do so, he publicly took heaven and earth to 
witness that he abhorred and detested the proposed 
marriage. Next Wednesday—Bothwell having meanwhile 
been created Duke of Orkney, Mary placing the coronet on 
his head with her own hands—the marriage-contract was 
concluded, and on Thursday they were married. 

The Bishop of Orkney—in an early Mariolater’s choice 
language, “a camelion, a sorcerar and execrable magitian, a 
perfect athiest ”—performed the ceremony; “ not with the 
mess,” says the ‘ Diurnal,’ *‘ bot with preitching.” Some of 
her friends averred that she and her husband heard a mass 
in the morning, and from this perhaps arose the statement 
of their enemies that they were married after both forms. 
Only fifteen months before, Bothwell and Jean Gordon had 
been contracted with the “advis and expres counsale” of 
Mary, who signed their marriage-contract, provided a 
martiage-banquet, and presented the bride with a wedding- 
dress of cloth of silver lined with white taffeta. 

In trying to explain or palliate her conduct in now marry- 
ing Bothwell, Mary’s apologists are hard put to it. Black- 
wood coolly asserts that she was made to believe that Lady 
Bothwell was dead—a statement utterly inconsistent with 
Mary’s instructions to the ambassadors she sent to France 
and England. Others insist that she was under Bothwell’s 
power from the abduction to the marriage, and, not being a 
free agent, was irresponsible. Unluckily for this con- 


tention, three days before the wedding, she appeared before _ 


the Lords of Session, declaring that she was at liberty, that 
she had forgiven Bothwell, and intended to promote him to 
greater honours. Bishop Lesley wriggles and lies in his 


* It was said at the time that Huntly’s consent was secured by the 
ratification of his family honours, and that he persuaded his sister to 
sue for the divorce. Her acquiescence was hastened, if Lesley is to be 
believed, by her husband giving her the option of quaffing a cup of 
poisoned wine or setting her hand to the necessary document. Her 
procuratory, it appears, was dated 20th March. 


perplexity; and, as the best excuse, can only repeat the 
general opinion that “ Bothwell threw the Queen’s mind 
into a confused state by means of magical arts.” It would 
be rather an interesting task to examine the ingenious and 
elaborate attempts to prove that she had a rooted aversion 
to the Bothwell marriage; but such a task is rendered 
superfluous by the excuse she solemnly made to her 
Dominican confessor—who had previously warned her 
against such a union —that her object was to settle religion 
by that means! An excellent reason to urge upon one who 
believed her to be “not only a good but a very devout 
Catholic.” According to a despatch of the Venetian Am- 
bassador, Bothwell was then ‘‘a young man twenty-five 
years old, of handsome presence ;” or, as Bishop Lesley 
has it, a man ‘endowed with great bodily strength and 
masculine beauty, but vicious and dissolute in morals.” 

Mary’s mariied happiness with Bothwell was far from 
perfect, although they were occasionally merry together, 
and he reverenced her in public as his sovereign. She was 
frequently rendered miserable by his jealousy ; yet it was 
alleged that he passed several days a week with his divorced 
wife, regarding her still as his lawful spouse, and the Queen 
as his concubine. Only two days after the weddiog Mary 
cried for a knife that she might kill herself. In reporting 
that differences had arisen between them, De Silva re- 
marked, “an evil conscience can know no peace.” 

The lords who had resolved on Bothwell’s overthrow 
arrived at Borthwick Castle on the night of the roth of June. 
Knowing that it could not stand a siege, he slipped out and 
escaped. Next night—in male attire, booted and spurred— 
she also left Borthwick, rejoined her husband, rode with him 
to Dunbar, and helped him to raise an army. Meanwhile, 
the lords had entered Edinburgh, and, having proclaimed 
their intentions, charged the subjects to assist in delivering 
the Queen from thraldom, preserving the prince, and 
punishing the murderers of the King. 

On Sabbath, the 15th of June—exactly a month after the 
fateful wedding—the two armies met at Carberry. In point 
of numters they were not unequally matched ; but Mary’s 
forces were half-hearted in the cause, many of them desert- 
ing while Du Croc was hopelessly trying to restore peace. 
She was eager to fight, but loath to allow Bothwell to engage 
in single combat. In the evening she persuaded him, says 
Beaton, “tv loup on horsebak and ryd his way,” and when 
he had covered ‘twa myles or mair,” she offered to render 
herself. According to the Captain cf Inchkeith, she parted 
from her husband with many kisses and much grief; and, 
according to Drury, she was received in the other camp by 
Atholl’s company and Tullibardine’s shouting with one voice 
— Burn the whore!” By ten o’clock on that summer 
Sabbath evening she arrived at Edinburgh, and, amid the 
fervid denunciations of the populace, was lodged in the 
Provost’s house, opposite the cross. 

The banner—with a representation of her murdered 
husband, and her infant crying, “Judge and revenge my 
caus, O Lord! ”—which had been hoisted over Edinburgh 
Castle, and had waved before her at Carberry, was now 
hung before her window, wherewith she seemed much 
offended. Next day she came to the window, crying to the 
people that she was kept in prison by her subjects, who had 
betrayed her. ‘‘Sche cam to the said windo sundrie tymes 
in sa miserable a stait,” says Beaton, “her hairs hingand 
about her loggs [¢.e., ears], and hir breist, yea the maist pairt of 
all hir bodie, fra the waist up, bair and discoverit, that na man 
could luk upon hir bot sche movit him to pitie and com- 
passion.” That evening—the harquebussiers bearing the 
ubiquitous banner before her—she was convoyed to Holy- 
rood ; and froin thence hurried off to Loch-leven, which 
she reached next day. 

There, on the 24th of July, she signed the document pre- 
sented to her by Lindsay and Ruthven, bearing that her 
body, spirit, and senses were, through the toil of governing, 
“sa vexit, brokin, and unquietit,” that she could no longer 
endure it ; and therefore of motherly affection, and of her 
“awin motive will,” renounced and demitted the govern- 
ment to her infant son, and authorised his coronation. On 
the 29th of July (1567) the Prince was solemnly crowned in 
the parish kirk of Stirling, when the fickle Bishop of Orkney 
anointed him, and Atholl put the crown on his bead. 

D. Hay FLEminc. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF.* 


If Mr. Balfour’s volume is the result of his enforced 
absence from the helm of the State, it is a strong argument 
for the continuance of the Liberal Government. For it 
may reasonably be questioned whether any benefits which 
even a Prime Minister can confer on his country are 
commensurate with the good which may be accomplished 
by such a volume as this. Asa mere intellectual treat we 
have had nothing equal to it for many years. It brings 
a mind trained and disciplined by philosophical thought 
into contact with the foundations on which scientific, ethical, 
and theological investigations are in our own time being 
built. It clears the air of the mist which prevents us from 
seeing one another and from distinguishing friend from 
foe. With comprehensive knowledge and mastery of all 
that has produced the present situation, with patience, skill, 
good temper, firmness, and a great deal of humour, he dis- 
entangles us from the meshes into which the current of 
modern thought has swept us, and sets us free again. As 
yet it might seem extravagant to compare Mr. Balfour’s 
‘Notes’ with Butler’s ‘ Analogy,’ but certainly the aim and 
character of the two books invite comparison, and there are 
many who have read the older master with dissatisfaction 
who will find in the teacher of to-day the conviction and 
help they seek. 

Mr. Balfour writes for the general reader, not for the 
philosophical or theological specialist. His aim is to show 
how ‘we may best draw together our beliefs into a com- 
prehensive unity which shall possess at least a relative and 
provisional stability.” In order to accomplish his purpose 
he first of all examines the pretensions of Naturalism, by 
which he understands Agnosticism, Positivism, and 
Empiricism. Following in some measure the argument 
pressed by the late Mr. Herbert in his ‘Modern Realism,’ 
and using the weapons which have indeed been available 
ever since the difficulties of belief in an external world 
were presented in the ‘ Theztetus,’ he exposes the ground- 
lessness of the pretensions of those ‘‘who are disposed to 
represent Science as a Land of Goshen, bright beneath the 
unclouded splendours of the midday sun, while Religion 
lies beyond wrapped in the impenetrable darkness of the 
Egyptian plague.” He shows once again that the naturalistic 
account of man’s origin entirely alters the aspect and the 
value of morality, and reduces reason to so low a level that 
we cannot depend upon its deliverances. The antagonism 
which exists between the naturalistic system and the hopes, 
feelings, beliefs, and judgments which are che best posses- 
sion of humanity has frequently been pointed out, but never 
so elaborately and finally as in the early chapters of Mr. 
Balfour’s treatise. The probable results on conduct of such 
a creed are also eloquently and fairly depicted. A more 
complete and powerful argument against naturalistic evolu- 
tion we are not likely ever to meet with. The only question 
that is at this point left unanswered is, How far do these 
objections tell against theistic evolution, and especially to 
what extent and in what manner does the origin of man 
determine the value of his present qualities and powers? In 
a word, What is Mr. Balfour’s own belief regarding man’s 
origin ? 

So convincingly does Mr. Balfour exhibit the insufficient 
basis of scientific knowledge that he fears, not wholly with- 
out cause, that he may be looked upon as advocating 
universal scepticism. The inability of the human mind to 
find a sure philosophical basis for scientific knowledge and 
belief, is an inability which accompanies man into every 
branch of inquiry. Omnia exeunt in mysterium. Our 
knowledge is ringed round with a horizon beyond which the 
human vision cannot penetrate. Have we here then a Samson 
who destroys indeed the uncircumcised in their exultant 
arrogance, but at the same time destroys himself and his 
friends? No! Mr. Balfour denies that his argument dis- 
credits reason. Nay, he not only admits that human reason 
has its rights, and can never cease to crave for the elimina- 


* ‘The Foundations of Belief.’ Being Notes introductory to the 


Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 
(Longmans, Green and Co.) 


tion of all obscurities in our knowledge and to demand the 
unification of all beliefs, but his book is written for the 
express purpose of promoting this unification. 

Admitting that on account of the natural limitation of 
human faculty any unification of knowledge can only be 
provisional, he seeks to furnish both scientific and theological 
enquirers with a basis on which they may without hesita- 
tion proceed with their researches in their respective 
departments. Scientific men have been wont to claim for 
their studies the sole human certitude of knowledge, and 
to relegate theology to the region of dreamland. Mr. 
Balfour effectively turns the tables, and while he does not 
claim an absolutely clear and certain basis for theology any 
more than for science, he establishes, conclusively most 
readers will think, that science itself, if not a mere illusion, 
demands the existence of a rational God. In order to have 
an intelligible. world we must have reason at the source, 
Theology, to which naturalism denies the right to be called 
a branch of knowledge at all, is found to be necessarily 
assumed in order to furnish a basis for the only knowledge 
which naturalism allows. According to Mr. Balfour's careful 
reasoning, the great body of our beliefs, scientific, ethical, 
esthetic, theological, form a more coherent and intelligible 
whole if we consider them in a Theistic setting than if we 
consider them in a Naturalistic one. Nay, with a courage 
and independence not always given to superior persons and 
philosophic minds, he claims for the Christian system, with 
its mysterious doctrine of an Incarnate God, that it forms 
the widest and surest foundation for the- intelligibility of 
the world and the unification of all human beliefs and 
knowledge. 

The conclusions of this remarkable book will be called 
in question, its statements will be scrutinised, but those who 
most seriously study it will be the foremost in proclaiming 
its force, the mastery of detail and the ease with which 
large philosophical ideas are handled, and perhaps especially 
the conduct of the argument, the quick discernment of 
what is relevant, the temperance in claiming no more than 
is made out, the reality and seriousness which pervade the 
whole. Marcus Dops. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES.* 


There are more points than one in Mr. Churton Collins 
which make him an interesting critic. In the first place, he 
knows his classics ;and though it is not customary nowa- 
days to endorse Dr. Folliott’s iteration of ‘‘ Greek, Greek, 
Greek” as the unum necessarium, if it is necessary anywhere 
it certainly is in criticism. He knows at least some parts of 
English literature very well, and is something of a specialist 
in Italian, an acquirement not so common as it used to be, 
and for that very reason specially useful to a critic of English 
in past days. Also Mr. Collins writes well and carefully, 
though rather hardly and with something of lack in ease, 
springiness, unction. But what makes him particularly inter- 
esting is his maintenance in full reality of a critical attitude 
which is now mostly a tradition. It is not exactly that Mr. 
Collins is more opinionated than other people ; other critics 
would probably not have to go far from their own doors to 
find his equal, at least, in that respect. But his opinionated-. 
ness is of a kind which is not just now fashionable. Nowa- 
days we are most of us rather apt to say, with more or less 
politeness, according to nature and education, “I give this 
as my opinion ; it is only my opinion, of course, and has no 
other value; but, privately, I think anyone but a fool will 
take that value as a gilt-edged security.” The older fashion 
was not ostensibly to give the critic’s personal warranty, but 
to assume that his opinion was that of the orbis terrarum, 
that there was no possibility of salvation outside of it, and 
that anybody who did not choose to accept it ought to be 
delivered over to the secular arm. Of these two attitudes 


- (which of course the foregoing sentences designedly exag- 


gerate and caricature) the latter, beyond all question, is that 
to which Mr. Churton Collins is most inclined. Thus, for 
instance, he speaks of “ the wretched cant now so much in 
vogue about “ art for art’s sake.’” Now, of course, you may 
cant about anything. But the doctrine of “ art for art’s sake ’ 


rep Essays and Studies.” By John Churton Collins. (London: Mac- 
mi'lan and Co.) 1895. 
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is neither more nor less cant, or liable to cant, than any 


other doctrine or position which admits of argument for and 
against, which is capable of being overstrained and mis- 
applied, but which, rightly held and intelligently limited, 
contains, like most doctrines, its portion of truth. But it 
would not suit Mr. Collins to allow this. Indeed, in his 
way of criticism, there are very few allowances, provisos, or 
guards. He is entirely free from that malady of “thinking 
what the other fellow will say” which we have heard 
charged against critics of a stamp different from his, even 
when they had the repute of being tolerably sure of them- 
selves. And, indeed, if you have made up your mind that 
‘the other fellow ” is a wretched canter, why bother your- 
self about him ? 

Of this method or attitude the essays given in the present 
volume (with the exception of the very agreeable paper on 
“‘Menander” with which it concludes, and which is rather 
a compte rendu than a controversial or dogmatic discourse) 
give excellent examples, sometimes charged less, sometimes 
more, with the main peculiarity. The opening paper, that 
on “Dryden,” is one of the best. When it appeared, now 
a good many years ago, everybody who knew anything 
about the subject recognised it as an admirable piece of 
work of its kind. Ithas indeed both the merits and the 
defects of Mr. Collins’s special model, Macaulay, who, 
though he has been sometimes more closely imitated in mere 
tricks of style, has never had so faithful a follower in spirit 
and in the whole scheme of essay-procedure. There are 
the carefully arranged lists of names and dates, the little ex- 
cursions or episodes of reading or allusion, the set-pieces at 
intervals. There is, too—and this seems to us, as far as 
purely literary criticism is concerned, one of Mr. Collins’s 
least admirable parts or points—the trick of depreciation in 
order to enhance, of stepping back in order to make a 
spring. But, on the whole, the article seems to us not 
merely one of the best things Mr. Collins has done, but one 
of the best on the subject ; one certainly not to be missed 
by anybody who is studying that subject. For which reason 
its extraction, with some corrections, from the limbo of an 
old Review is much to be welcomed. 

The next paper, on Mr. Symonds’s ‘ Predecessors of 
Shakespeare,’ exhibits Mr. Collins’s method, and his sckolar- 
ship to Macaulay, at much greaterdisadvantage. The book 
criticised, though an interesting one, was of course vulner- 
able enough, exhibiting as it did its author’s disorderliness 
of arrangement and his floridness of style at nearly their 
worst. But why bolt out of the course to make a desperate 
charge of six pages on the critical style, not of Mr. Symonds, 
but of Mr. Swinburne? And why, except in corrupt follow- 
ing of quarterly (not merely Quarterly) reviewers in general, 
and of Macaulay in particular, attack so violently a book 
and author which and who, after the first diatribe, are 
quietly put aside altogether in order that Mr. Collins may 
give his own sketch—and a very well-informed, if not always 


well-opinioned, sketch too—of the subject? There is to 


be observed, also, in this essay, as perhaps in some others, a 
fault to which this type of critic is specially liable—the fault 
of violently denouncing or magnificently pooh-poohing 
opinions which a little later, and with a very little change, the 
critic restates himself as the only true and catholic faith on 
the subject. Thus, here on p. 109, Mr. Collins speaks with 
scorn apparently too deep for words of some unnamed 
writer who “gravely compares Marlowe with A®schylus.” 
It will occur to most people who know both their A‘schylus 
and their Marlowe well that the poor wretch, whoever he 
was, might have done worse. But they will certainly rub 
their eyes when they come to Mr. Collins’s own account of 
Marlowe, and find urged with much energy and eloquence 
his claim to most of those things which we recognise as 
“'schylean—“ passages approaching as nearly to the style of 
the Greek masterpieces as anything to be found in English” 
(was this said “gravely ”?) “delineations of the super- 
human,” and so forth. Mr. Symonds himself is chidden for 
laying too much stress on Marlowe's ‘Amour de|’Impossible. ’ 
Mr. Collins is permitted to say practically the same thing 
in six sentences on p. 157 and in nine sentences on p. 158. 
In the two other long essays—‘ Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters” and ‘The Porson of Shakespearian Criticism ”— 
there being no intrusive entity to whom the critic has to say, 
“ Ote-toi, que je m’y mette,” Mr. Collins’s method is again- 


seen to better advantage. We do not, indeed, think that 
either the unfavourable view of Chesterfield or the un- 
favourable view of Theobald which he combats has been 
quite so universal as he seems to think. Pope’s very Popian 
spite against Theobald has always been understood by 
people of any instruction ; and we cannot believe that any- 
body who counts has ever been prejudiced against Chester- 
field by Dickens’s absurd and wooden caricature in Sir 
John Chester. But both essays are good examples of 
vigorous championship not undeserved, and the latter is a 
well-informed and well-arranged exposition of fact. Of the 
*Menander”’ we have already spoken. 

It would perhaps be unfaithful to close this review of a 
very interesting and very typical, as well as learned and 
energetic, book of criticism without noting one or two slips 
into which the critic’s method, as much as anything else, has 
ledhim. That method, as is well known, almost requires, and 
atleast certainly induces, long, confident sweeps of generalisa- 
tion, assertion, illustration, and parallel. But these are éx- 
tremely dangerous things. Even Macaulay, with his wonder- 
ful reading and matchless memory, fell sometimes into the 
net that he spread’; and Mr. Collins has not been more 
fortunate. For instance, he says, in an obiter dictum on 
Ronsard, “ between 1630 and 1858 he was so completely 
ignored that, if we are not mistaken, during the whole of 
this period no edition of his poems was called for.” 


Now, if we are not mistaken, there was an edition of’ 


‘CEuvres Choisies’ in 1840. But this does not matter 


. much. For at least thirty years before 1858 Ronsard had 


been studied and ransacked for metrical models by the whole 
Romantic school of French poetry which was then at its 
prime ; and this is a very odd way of being “ completely 
ignored.” As for another slip, it is one which we should 
think it illiberal to mention in a man who might possibly have 
committed it through ignorance of Greek. Mr. Collins 
writes of some error that “‘it may now be said to holda 
conspicuous place among pseudodoxia epidemica.” It is, of 
course, zot possible that he can take pseudodoxia for a neuter 
plural instead of a feminine singular,or think that the common 
English short title “‘ Vulgar Errors” is atranslation of the 
Greek one. It is possible that he wrote psewdodoxa (though 


even this would be odd) and that the printer played him a > 


trick ; or the thing may be merely “ one of the innumerable 
proofs of the temporary supremacy of the devil,” of which all 
who write have had experience. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


THE TALE OF CHLOE.* 


Possibly Mr. Meredith would long ere this have contrived 
to republish ‘ The Tale of Chloe’ had he thought very highly 
of its two companions that help to swell it into a volume. 
The first story is a gem, as perfect in its kind as anything 


he has written. To read it is to feel at once aggrieved it. 


was not ours long ago, and delighted it has been kept back 
for our present enjoyment. It is not easy to be grateful for 
the two others. ‘The House on the Beach’ is dull and 
improbable. ‘The Case of General Ople’ is rather funny, 
but it is a hobbledehoy farce. Both are extreme instances 
of Mr. Meredith’s habit, in which only Carlyle surpassed 
him, of riding a joke to death. _Tinman’s wine that under- 


mined the health of his guests isa worn-out joke on its first 


appearance, but it is served up again and again and again, 
till the harmfulness of the wretched vintage actually tells on 
us who never once sat at the rascal’s table. So with Lady 


Camper’s lessons to General Ople on the English language. _ 


Only grace prevents us adopting with vehement affection 
every one of the General's ,vulgarisms. The extreme im- 
probability of the same lady’s marvellous powers of draught- 
manship is a minorsin. But the improbability in the second 
story is vital. A girl of intelligence and refinement will be 
ready to marry many kinds of villains, but not a villain who. 
is at once a patent fool and a pettifogger in rascality. It is 
pleasanter to talk of Chloe. 

The first story begins in a tone of gentle satire, with 
quaint reflections on amorous dukes in general, and a par- 
ticular description, from his own lips, of the early matri- 


* +The Tale of Chloe,’ ‘ The House on the Beach,’ ‘The Case of 


General Ople and Lady Camper.’ By George Meredith. (Ward, 
Lock and Bowden ) 
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monial delights of the elderly duke who married the milk- 
maid, and who, loving her to distraction, has been persuaded 
to expose her to the perils of the Wells that she may 
have the amusement she craves and the experience she 
lacks. ‘“ A term approaches when the enthusiasm for 
serving as your wife's playfellow all day, running round 
tables and flying along corridors, before a knotted handker- 
chief, is mightily relaxed. Yet the dread of a separation 
irom her has kept me at these pastimes for a considerable 
period beyond my relish of them. Not that I acknowledge 
fatigue. I have, it seems,a taste for reflection; I am now 
much disposed to read and meditate, which cannot be done 
without repose. I settle myself, and I receive a worsted ball 
in my face, and I am expected to return it. 
then you would say a nursery in arms.” ‘The story never 
loses the tone of high-bred comedy save when it takes you 
behind the scenes with Chloe, Chloe who had given fortune 
and family and all for love,and missed it. She is one of 
Mr. Meredith’s chosen ladies, very loving, much-enduring, 
smiling for all her wounds, gentle, decorous, distinguished. 
The advent of the milkmaid duchess is almost simultaneous 
with the return of her faithless lover, and hope for a little 
while mates with the love still warm in her breast. But 
with the acuteness of sincerity she soon sees she is being 
duped, and that the death of her own hope is not the 
only calamity in sight. ‘The duchess, in all the selfishness 
of her youth and her newly-found excitement, is blind to 
danger, will give up her duke and ruin herself recklessly. 
So Chloe chooses death in such a form that a ghastly sight 
may meet the eyes of the headstrong young woman at the 
moment when she proposes to make her rash élopement. 
Chloe’s plan does not fail. The shock, the stir, the horror, 
bring the duchess tohersenses. She goes back willingly to 
her Duke, sick of love. 

In some cases where Mr. Meredith has accepted a sugges- 
tion from history or tradition—and we take for granted this 
is one of them—facts have proved stubborn things to deal 
with. That a sad and desperate lady died as he says Chloe 
died, we accept asa fact. But that Chloe, the gentle and the 
decorous, chose the particularly ghastly end is not easy to be 
convinced of. We slur the point as much as possible, and, 
indeed, it is but a minor affair compared with the insuper- 
able difficulty that fact thrust in his way in ‘ Diana of the 
Crossways.’ 

It was not very difficult, perhaps, to make a humorous 
personage out of Beau Beamish, the autocrat of fashion at 
the Wells, but he is managed very delightfully, and his story 
of how he met his own skeleton one night after a wine 
supper, and how he was not discomforted at the sight, is 
charming. “I protest that by such a display of supreme good- 
breeding he managed to convey the highest compliment ever 
received by man, namely, the assurance that after the 
withering away of this mortal garb, I shall still be noted 
for urbanity and elegancy.” 

The milkmaid duchess, too, so healthy, so vain, so selfish, 
so good-natured and blunt, is a triumph, especially in the 
scene where she returns, reckless and excited, atter losing 
her money at the tables. “Oh, I’m unhappy, I am.” 
“You must abstain from playing.” “It’s that! I’ve lost 
my money—lI forgot. And I shall have to confess it to my 
duke, though he warned me. . Old men _ hold their fingers 
up—so! One finger: and you never forget the sight of it, 
never. It is a round finger, like the handle of a jug, and 
won't point at you when they’re lecturing, and the skin’s 
like an old coat on gaffer’s shoulders... . I’m a wild girl 
again, handsomer than when that —— he is a dear, kind, 
good, old nobleman, with his funny old finger: ‘Susan! 
Susan!’ I’m no worse than others. Everybody plays here ; 
everybody superior.” 

The whole story delights and stimulates, but the best it 
does is to give us Chloe, the gentle, the generous, the trust- 
ing, and the ‘far-seeing, for a friend. A. M. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS.* | 


To sucha book as this, one unhesitatingly takes off the 
hat. It is not a big book, but nearly every one of its 4oo 


_**A Constitutional History of the House of Lords, from Original 
Sources.’ “By Luke Owen Pike, M.A (Macmillan and Co.) 


I comply ; and . 


‘pages is the result of the most minute, patient, honest, and 


skilled research. Mr. Pike (except perhaps through the ex- 
cellent ‘History of Crime in England’ which he wrote a 
good many years ago) is not very widely known among us ; 
yet, whenever our national pride is touched by being told 
that we have to go to German scholars for light on the 
growth of English law and institutions, his name would 
assuredly be mentioned in reply by those who know his 
work. His introductions to the volumes of the Year Books 
in the Rolls Series, and now this ‘ History of the House of 
Lords,’ exhibit in regard to questions of great obscurity and 
difficulty the exact and ample knowledge of the scholar 
without the prolixity of the pedant. Admiration for a piece 
of thorough good work should not be stinted, even though 
we may doubt whether such an independent investigation of 
the beginnings and development of the House of Lords as 
he has made was the most useful thing for him to do. Not 
many would have had the patience to do it at all. I doubt 
if anybody was as competent to do it as Mr. Pike. It has 
not been a neglected subject. Its main points seemed 
fairly well established. Would the most scrupulous of 
writers have hesitated to make a definite statement on it, 
provided he had fortified himself with a reference to the 
grave history of Stubbs or to what Mr. Pike is pleased to call 
the polemical e:says of Freeman? If this point was so 
minute that these great men failed him, he might reasonably 
have felt that he had reached, if not the fountain head, at 
any rate a safe reservoir in taking up the five volumes of the 


* Reports with their appendices of the Lords’ Committees 


touching the Dignity of a Peer, a work of such historical 
value that some reckless and ardent peer, careless of its 
sale, and not impoverished by the reality of agricultural de- 
pression or the dread of the Finance Act, might undertake 
Its republication out of resp2ct for his order. The work of 
previous labourers has not satisfied Mr. Pike. Taking 
nothing on trust, he has gone behind the Lords’ Reports to 
the original sources themselves, unearthing many interesting 
facts and qualifying, if not correcting, some generally ac- 
cepted conclusions. The various and confusing meanings 
of the Curia Regis and the Council; the very gradual 
growth of the House of Lords into a hereditary assembly ; 
the much vexed question of baronies by tenure ; the judi- 
cial functions of peers, and their privileges ; the shifting of 
legislative power from the King and his Council; the 
changes in the composition of the House of Lords—these 
and other matters he discusses in great detail and with a 
constant regard for accuracy. It is satisfactory to find that 
on no really important point does he require us to alter our 
beliefs. The merit of his work is that it brings the subject 
into a compact and systematic form, and that on statements 
of fact it can be implicitly trusted. To such as seek to 
make a close study of the history of the constitution it will 
be of the highest value. 

In another place Sir W. Anson has called atter tion to its 
most serious defect. Though Mr. Pike has been at the 
pains to go to original sources, he gives practically no 
assistance to a reader who would like to know where and to 
what extent he differs from previous writers on the subject, 
some of them great historians who themselves have not 
stopped short of originil sources. Research is admirable, 
but its results have little value until they are related to 
existing knowledge ; and it is hardly fair to throw this labour 
on the reader. Mr. Pike has done his best to discourage 
any one but a learned secialist from reading his book, One 
may justly complain also of its misleading title. It is a his- 
tory of the constitution of the House of Lords much more 
than a constitutional history that he has written, and I am 
afraid that many worthy citizens, szeking guidance on a 
pressing question, will buy the book only to be disappointed, 
‘They will find the House of Lords treated fron every point 
of view except that which they think important. Mr. Pike 
has been so anxious to keep away from poi.itical questions, 
so nervously afraid lest his researches should be of use to 
somebody, that he has next to nothing to tell us of the 
manner in which the House of Lords has performed the 
functions of a second chamber. As he approaches modern 
times, his subject loses it attraction for him. 

Yet, though only a specialist can make the most pro- 
fitable use of Mr. Pike's history, the intelligent general 
reader will find much to in erest him in the facts which 
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it brings together. In particular they illustrate the almost 
accidental and hand-to-mouth way in which the Con- 
stitution has grown up. Following the development of the 
House of Lords from the Witanagemot or the occasional 
councils of bishops, abbots, earls, and barons summoned to 
deal with specific disputes down to the second chamber of 
our own day, we find scarcely any important changes made 
on general principles of reform. There is a yielding to 
facts, but never any plan. New leaves are turned over, but 
the book is never closed. ‘‘If,” says Mr. Pike in one of 
his rare generalisations, ‘two great events be left out of 
consideration—the loss of the seats of the abbots when the 
greater monasteries were divided, and the abolition of 
military tenure as a consequence of the Great Rebellion— 
the House of Lords has become what it is by a gradual and 
natural process of development.” Leaving not even these 
great events out of consideration, we can say that our House 
of Lords has been produced by force of circumstances and 
not with intention. The presence of the bishops is often 
explained on spiritual grounds. But, whether Mr. Pike is 
right or not in holding so strongly as he does that the 
bishops and abbots were peers only in virtue of their tem- 
poral possessions, it is reasonably certain that but for their 
temporal possessions they would never have sat in the House 
of Lords. The lords spiritual of to-day are mere survivals. 
It is impossible to fix any date when the lords of parliament 
acquired a hereditary right ; the right simply grew up with- 
out intention, Equally impossible is it to say when the 
House itself became a second chamber; it simply drifted 
into the position by stress of weather. The development of 
the House of. Lords has been gradual, and it may have 
been complete. If without intention or conscious purpose, 
and notwithstanding ‘the vast industrial changes of the last 
hundred years, the declining influence of land, and the 
growth of great towns, it still remains useful and adapted for 
its work, perhaps even in ‘THE BooOKMAN one may express 
admiration for the incredible flexibility of the Briti h 
corstitution. G. P. MACDONELL. ~ 


CORRECTED IMPRESSIONS.* 


Thes: essays are unlike the rest of Mr. Saintsbury’s col- 
lected work. The main difference lies not so much in their 
declared purpose as in their slightness of build. Readers—at 
least, the immature, the stupid, and the hurried among them— 
are so apt to judge books by their superficial tone, pulling long 
and respectful faces over some that appear profound while 
they are merely ponderous, and lightly dismissing such as 
express their wisdom with lucidity'and without fuss, that it 
is just possible these criticisms may not receive all the appre- 
ciation they deserve. Perhaps Mr. Saintsbary does not 
attach first-rate importance to them. They were, doubtless, 
easy to write: they are at least easy to read—a different 
matter, by-the-by. In other places, with more detail, with 
greater exactness, he has given evidence of his scholarship 
and his several qualifications to be a literary guide. Here 
we have the overflow of a full mind, a rapid backlook on 
a long and faithful love. Their very insubstantiality of 
form, however, provides an easier, if not a better, opportunity 
of judging his individual qualities as a critic. 

The papers are conversational in the best sense in which 
the word can be applied to written matter ; they reproduce 
the personal note of speech, but they are neither chatter 
nor monologue. ‘They present the illusion of talk. You 
can almost hear the others joining in—and possibly you may 
personate some of these with an occasional grumble or con- 
tradiction. You have the feeling of actually looking and 
listening while the chief speaker stimulates, hits out, chal- 
lenges, and parries thrusts. It is a conversation among 
friends, where explanations may be brief ; courteous, but with 
outbursts of humorous savagery. As to the purpose, the title 
expresses it. Mr. Saintsbury reviews his old friends of the 
Victorian era by the light of a maturer eye. Happy is his 
fate; in hardly one important matter does he make a serious 
correction. His first, his last, his intermediate impressions 
are stated lucidly, vigorously, and with such autobiographic 


* ‘Corrected Impressions. Essays on Victorian Writers.’ By 
George Saintsbury. (Heinemann.) 


detail as other critics will recognise to be relevant and 
important circumstance. 

‘The book, it should be said, is addressed to anybody 
interested enough in literature to think of judgments on 


Dickens, Thackeray, Matthew Arnold, and the others as- 


serious matters at all, and it is to be hoped Anybody, that 
rather indiscriminating person, will read and profit by 
matter so readable and profitable. But it is into the hand 
of the professional judges of literature I would have the book 
go. The particular judgments are even less interesting than 
the spirit they exemplify. ‘The summary of Thackeray leaves 
a good deal to be desired, even when allowance is made for 


hurry and limits of space; his estimate of Charlotte Bronté 


is, perhaps, a little grudging, and his reiterated determi- 
nation ma/ignum spernere vulgus would irritate a good many 
readers were it not humorously uttered. Itis the display in 


* these essays of the critic's temperament that is of first 
y P 


interest. Not even in Mr. Saintsbury’s introduction to 
‘Essays on English Literature,’ ‘The Kinds ‘of Criti- 
cism,’. are his point of view and the general purpose of his 
writing more clearly visible. He is at oncea critic anda 
trainer of critics. The fact is, he believes in criticism, takes 
it seriously, though not at all solemnly. As a trainer he is 
in the very first rank. In another place he once said, “I 
think that if I were dictator, one of the first non-political 
things that I should do would be to make the order of re- 
viewers as close a one, at least, as the bench of judges, or 
the staff of the Mint ; ” and it was only a playful way of saying 
what he actually means. What tests he would apply I do 
not know. They would be only partially scholastic, but one 


would certainly be long and loving service to literature. To . 


love literature well and wisely you must begin as early as if 
you meant to learn the fiddle. If, with even meagre oppor- 
tunity, the love is not consciously awake at fourteen, and the 
delight in discrimination begun, it need, for purposes of 
criticism, hardly be born at all. Tae palate needs a long 
training. It is the late beginners who swell the membership 
of Browning and Shelley societies, who read their Shakes- 
peare in company once a fortnight, and who become incom- 
petent critics for lack of a long enough and a varied enough 
intimacy with books. 

Criticism is a nondescript kind of thing. It is, of course, 
hedged round with a few permanent principles, but these are 
about as useful in taking stock of the wayward imaginings of 
men as are the works of Epictetus in threading the weary 
maze of humanconduct. Yet some faculties the critic must 
have, and he had better be born with them. The critic who is 
a mere poet or novelist mangué is likely to be a critic 
mangué, too. An enthusiasm for literature as hot as a lover’s 
and a brain as cool as a mathematician’s would seem to be 
the ideal combination. 

Most have neither; a few have one—they are the worst, 
though they may be excellent and interesting writers. He 
is the true judge who sees quickly, loves hotly, ponders 
coolly.. Mr. Saintsbury would add—who loves widely. He 
is all for comparison in criticism; and he will have it 


that, even having regard to literary affections, roam-’ 


ing is not fickleness. ‘‘ There are, as I take it, three 
kinds of literary lovers, as perhaps of other. There are 
those who only love one or a very few things, and cleave to it 
crthem. Perhaps this is the most excellent way, though I do 
not think so. There are the inconstants who love and who 
ride away. And there are those who are polygamoas but 
faithful. ... I boast myself to be of the last.” 

If I have spoken little of the details of this book of fresh, 
vivacious essays on the Victorian writers from Thackeray to 
Mr. Ruskin and Mr. William Morris, I may, by the omis- 
sion, have left the enjoymentiof readers the more unspoilt. 
There is some excuse for referring to the more general 
question of criticism, as Mr. Saintsbury’s best contribution 
to critical literature has been his insistence on the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of the most incompetent and 
amateurish of all the professions. ‘To let enthusiasm have 
its generous way, only supervised by a vigilant intellectual 
morality—the practice of which morality is taste in the 
making—is his counsel expressed and implied; but better 
still than counsel is the evidence these light papers, as well as 
his more elaborate essays, supply of that long and affection- 
ate intimacy with literature, without which criticism becomes 
one of the foolishest uses to which a man’s pen can be applied. 


A. M. 
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AN EXCELLENT TALKER.* 


Mr. Pater once said that Mr. Oscar Wilde wrote like an 
excellent talker, and the criticism goes to the root. All of 
‘The Woman of no Importance,’ which might have been 
spoken by its author, the famous paradoxes, the rapid 
sketches of men and women of society, the mockery of most 
things under heaven, are delightful ; while, on the other hand, 
the things which are too deliberate in their development, or 
too vehement and elaborate for a talker’s inspiration, such 
as the plot, and the more tragic and emotional characters, 
do not rise above the general level of the stage. The witty 
or grotesque persons who flit about the hero and heroine, 
Lord Illingworth, Mrs. Allonby, Canon Daubeney, Lady 
Stutfield, and Mr. Kelvil, all, in fact, who can be character- 
ised by a sentence or a paragraph, are real men and women ; 
and the most immoral among them have enough of the 
morality of self-control and self-possession to be pleasant 


“and inspiriting memories. There is something of heroism 


in being always master enough of oneself to be witty; and 
therefore the public of to-day feels with Lord Illingworth 
and Mrs. Allonby much as the public of yesterday felt, in a 
certain sense, with that traditional villain of melodrama who 


never laid aside his cigarette and his sardonic smile. The 


traditional villain had self-control. Lord Illingworth and 
Mrs. Allonby have self-control and intellect ; and to have 
these things is to have wisdom, whether you obey it or 
not. ‘ The soulis born old, but grows young. ‘That is the 
comedy of life. And the body is born young and grows old. 
That is life’s tragedy.” Women “ worship successes,” and 
‘are the laurels to hide their baldness.” ‘‘ Children begin by 
loving their parents. After a time they judgethem. Rarely 
if ever do they forgive them.” And many another epigram, 
too well known to quote, rings out like the voice of Lear’s 
fool over a mad age. And yet one puts the book down 
with disappvintment. Despite its qualities, it is not a work of 
art, it bas no central fire, it is not dramatic in any ancient 
sense of the word. ‘The reason is that the tragic and emo- 
tional people, the people who are important to the story, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, Gerald Arbuthnot, ‘and Hester Worsley, are 


conventions of the stage. They win our hearts with no visible - 


virtue, and though intended to be charming and good and 
natural, are really either heady and undistinguished, or 
morbid with what Mr. Stevenson has called “the impure 
passion of remorse.” The truth is, that whenever Mr. 
Wilde gets beyond those inspirations of an excellent talker 
which served him so well in ‘The Decay of Lying’ and in 
the best parts of ‘ Dorian Grey,’ he falls back upon the popu- 
lar conventions, the spectres and shadows of the stage. 
W. B. Yeats. 


REYNARD THE FOX? 


Another English version of Reynard is not superfluous. 
This one, had it been issued in a less costly form, might 
have taken hold of the popular imagination—using popular 
in that limited sense which excludes the many who have no 
palate save for the stories that reflect exactly the life and 
tastes of their own time and their own set. There is no 
version familiar in English households now of this “unholy 
Bible of the world.” Yet it early passed, by Caxton’s aid, 
into the knowledge and affections of our people. Homely 
conteurs and artists spread its fame in chap-books, and 
monkish sculptors carved its satires on our cathedral stalls. 
Nursery versions exist, but perhaps for lack of a vivid 
enough modern translation, it is not one of the books no 
well-ordered childhood can lack, Reynard, and Bruin, and 
Chanticleer have passed into our nomenclature of fable, but 
our later animal stories derive less from it than from A‘sop. 
Those of us who have read it at all—setting aside specialists 
and scholars—are mostly indebted to Goethe. Indeed some 
of the best or better known versions—notably Arnold’s—are 
directly translated from the modern German one. With all 
respect to Goethe, this is a pity, for in using it cleverly for 


* ‘A Woman of no Importance.’ By Oscar Wilde. (John Lane.) 


+ ‘The History of Reynard the Fox, his Family, Friends, and Asso- 
ciates, with glossarial notes in vulpine verse, and an Index Summary 
of chief matters contained in the story.’ Written by F.S. Ellis. 
Device by Walter Crane. (Nutt.) =~ 


the purposes of his own time, he lost a good deal of the 
native flavour. Caxton’s translation, which is the most 
charming, is not very accessible, and every translation of that 
date must be caviare to the general, though to the general 
‘* Reynard’s” particular qualities—its broad direct humour, 
its shrewdness, its spirited narrative—if given a modern 
dress, should not be caviare at all. 

The present version is Caxton’s put freely into verse. 
Naylor’s version is the only English one that can be com- 
pared with Mr. Ellis’s. Both have caught the homely spirit 
of the original, both have something of that rollicking 
temper which the narrative demands. On the score of direct- 
ness and alertness, I think Naylor’s is still the best on the 
whole, but there are passages where, for these very qualities, 
Mr. Ellis leaves his predecessor far behind; and where 


_ there is real poetry to be rendered, Mr. Ellis renders it with 


more distinction. But he embroiders a little too much, and 
while, very rightly, giving his version a modern turn— 
a homely colloquial original cannot be translated in a purely 
antiquarian spirit—he now and again takes the wrong 
modern note. The worst case is in the verses beginning, “ In 
the Merry Hove-dance,” which are reminiscent of Mr. Lear 
or Mr.. Carroll, but, read with the context, seem merely 
flippant where they should be humorous. Indeed, from the 
whole section, How the King Held High Feast, with its 
very elaborate and very conventional description of the 
music’s effect— 


“ None can deem the strain too much, 
But saddening when the time is o’er, 
The ravished ear still craves for more,” 


we turn with relief to Caxton’s simple and charming narra- 
tive, “There was daunsed manerly the Louedance with 
shalmouse, trompettis and alle maner of menestralsye /. . . . 
Mete and drynke flowde there / Ther weere playes and 
esbatemens / The feest was ful of melodye / One myghte have 
luste to se such a feeste.” 

But Mr. Ellis can write excellently vivacious verse, as this 
average specimen may prove : 


“So reached he to the deeming place 
With virtue written on his face, 
And standing there before the King, 
Cried with loud voice, ‘ May sorrow’s sting 
Fall on my devoted pate 
Unless I me exonerate 
Of all the crimes and murders foul 
Which villains charge against my soul. 
Listen not, monarch of the woods, 
To all the false unlikelihoods 
Whereby my unrelenting foes 
Would cast one in death’s bitter throes, 
Through the world there breathes no man, 
Whatso may be his tribe and clan, 
Who'd stand with thee ’gainst Fortune’s shocks 
Like thy tried friend, old Reynard Fox,” 


It does not need a scholarly interest to read his lively 
version right on to the end. 

Mr. Ellis’s book has no learned preface—a peculiarity in 
an age when the editor is rampant. It rejoiced one’s heart 
at first to see that this was so, prefaces so often taking the | 
edge off appetite. But on second thoughts the benefit 
was not so clear. After all the epic has an interesting, if a 
terribly complicated history, and a good deal more is known 
of it since any English compte rendu of importance has 
appeared. Arnold’s preface, for instance, though reprinted 
lately, had probably been little revised since it was written— 
somewhere in the fifties. Nothing so thorough and so long- 
winded as M. Sudre’s ‘Sources du Roman de Renart’ was 
wanted, but something on the model of M. Poitvin’s intro- 
duction—to a very poor translation, by-the-bye—would 
have been convenient for the ignorant and the curious, and 
need not have taken away from the esthetic value of the 
book. 

This brings us to the last point. A beautiful specimen of 
the work of the Chiswick Press, with charming devices by 
Mr. Crane, and bound austerely but satisfactorily, it is a 
delightful book to possess. And it will not be valued 
merely for its external merits. 
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ST. PAUL'S CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


Dr. Bruce gives us in this volumea substantial instalment 
of what bids fair to be a complete and thorough New 
Testament Theology. Nearly a third of the space is occu- 
pied with an analysis of the four great epistles. This sepa- 
ration of these epistles from the rest is a needless conces- 
sion to traditional criticism. Why should Dr. Bruce tie 
himself by a tradition which Baur’s own followers repudiate ? 
He loses by doing so. These epistles are ingeniously, 
perhaps too ingeniously grouped in accordance with the 
progress of the great debate, so that the three great ques- 
tions respecting the law, the apostolate, and the election of 
Israel are treated respectively in the Epistles to the 
Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans. This guiding idea 
involves some little violence to the first chapters of 
Galatians, and also implies that the three chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans, which are usually considered almost 
parenthetical, are really the burden of the whole letter. 

In expounding the thought of the Apostle Dr. Bruce, as 
usual, shows himself a thoroughly competent exegete, com- 
bining width of view with insight and watchfulness of detail, 
and while perfectly maintaining his own independence able 
to estimate and use what others have contributed to the 
comprehension of his theme. The usual topics of Pauline 
theology are discussed ; sin being properly allotted to the 
first place, and this being followed by a treatment of the 
righteousness of God. Dr. Bruce, while holding that a 
development in the theology of St. Paul was quite possible, 
maintains that there is no evidence of such growth. He 
believes that his theology was to an unusual extent the out- 
growth of his experience, and accordingly spends much care 
on his account of the conversion. This is admirably 
delineated. On two points we could have wished fuller 
treatment by so competent a guide; the objectivity of the 
vision, and the Jewish sources of the Apostle’s theology. 
For what Dr. Bruce has given us we are thankful. His 
book is more likely to interest the student in St. Paul’s 
writings than any hitherto published, and there is nothing 
to repel, but on the contrary everything to attract the lay 
reader. M. Dons. 


THE STORY OF A THRONE.+ 


M. Waliszewski gave us the result of his researches 
artistically shaped in his former book, ‘The Romance of 
an Empress.’ His purpose, whatever it may have been 
at the outset, resolved itself finally into a study of a human 
character placed in such a position as gave perfect freedom 
to the indulgence of instincts and caprice. To the 
psychologist the book is of keen interest; to the mere 
general reader, fascinating. The student of history waits 
dcubtfully till he has had time to verify all M. Waliszewski’s 
many facts and stories, before giving his verdict as to 
accuracy of detail, and the verdict may not be ready yet 
awhile, for M. Waliszewski has made this period of history 
specially his own, and writing for the general reader or the 
student of human nature, he has hardly given any references 
at all, either in this book or his former one. There his 
judgment has been at fault. Serious persons call history with- 
out notes and exact references mere gossip. But gossip drawn 
from the most widely different sources has built up a picture in 
the writer’s mind of the kind of woman Catherine was ; and as 
certainly no one has taken such pains to study her before, so 
as certainly, it will not be a few errors of detail discovered 
by commentators that will give that picture the lie. The 
recognition of the endless caprice of Catherine, the com- 
plexity of her nature, her double motives, her contradictory 
desires, which made the task of painting her so hard, saved 
her biographer from the perils of conventionality and of 
hasty judgment, and has made a cut-and-dry, conventional 
account henceforward impossible. 

‘The Story ofa Throne,’ supplementary to the other work, is 
not nearly so artistic as a whole, but is of great miscellaneous 
interest. The author was quite right to empty his note-books 
into a separate book. The men that appeared in the Em- 
press’s setting are now treated individually, the statesmen, the 
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favourites, the generals, the foreign visitors, the philosophers. 
The career of each, so far as it touched Catherine’s, is a 
romance, or a farce, or atragedy. Read the lives of Panin, 
of Patiomkin, of Orlof, if you wish to learn the chaos that 
can exist at the centre of a great empire. The stories of the 
Imperial favour to Grimm, Voltaire, Diderot, Falconet, 
painful, amusing, exasperating, and edifying, are a valuable 
commentary on the state patronage of great men. And yet 
again, they are perhaps a commentary on nothing at all save 
the caprices of this fascinating mountebank, this philosophic 
vagabond, the lawless tyrant of undoubted genius known as 
Catherine the Great. Well known as is the story of her 
relations to the French revolutionary thinkers, it is the section 
treating of these that will be read with greatest interest, for 
it is told here with an absence of bias or of animus, with a 
knowledge of the strange mind of the patron as well as of 
the philosophers. He has pierced through eulogy and 
ridicule alike, and the result is probably near the truth. 
We feel Catherine in some moods would have dearly liked 
to read M. Waliszewski. The best chapter of the section is 
that on Diderot—that impossible courtier. His independ- . 
ence, timidity, and want of savoir faire is well described in 
this story ; so is Catherine’s occasional magnificent scornful 
honesty. ‘One day, as he is declaiming, in his customary 
way, against courtiers and flatterers, he declares that hell, if 
there is one, ought to reserve a particularly horrible corner 
for such vile and infamous beings. She interrupts him with 
the question, ‘ What do they say in Paris about the death of 
my husband?’ He remains for an instant dumfounded ; 
then, without replying to the question, he launches into a. 
dissertation on the necessities sometimes imposed on those 
whose exalted rank gives them the charge of souls. She 
interrupts him again: ‘ It seems to me that you are already 
on your way, if not to hell, at all events to purgatory.’” __ 

Brightness is always suspect in a book of history, and M. 
Waliszewski stands condemned by that delightful quality and 
his lack of references. But readers cannot fail him, and if 
these find in his pages only a record of gossip and scandal 
they may have taken away all they were capable of, but they 
have missed the best of the entertainment. 


NOVEL NOTES. 


NEIGHBOURS OF OURS. By Henry W. Nevinson. 38. 6d. 
(Arrowsmith). ‘ 

Mr. Nevinson has written the answer, or perhaps, rather 
the supplement to Mr. Morrison’s ‘Tales of Mean Streets.’ 
Shadwell is not a pleasant background for human beings, 
and tenants were admitted to Millennium Buildings who 
were not models of all the virtues. Their chronicles, as set 
down by one of themselves in a modified Cockney, touch 
crime at several points; cruelty, rowdyism and squalor, are 
referred to with that equal want of emphasis and apology 
which is sincerity’s best evidence. There is nothing very 
pretty or directly improving in the stories, and heroism is 
mostly testified to by nothing grander than good temper. 
The district visitor has been about, you can see, and the 
board school has done its part ; philanthropists have had 


- their eye on the district; and the acknowledgment appears 


in a humorous and amiable cynicism in which lies a fund 
of instruction if it be rightly looked at. What gives the 
book its individual quality is the evidence it bears on every 
page that the saving, wholesome facts of humour and high 
spirits and kindliness are not to be killed by the grimiest 
of atmospheres or by the squalidest suffering. . That Jacko 
the chronicler was a humourist and of a hopeful tempera- 
ment, does not vitiate his record, for he has given portraits 
of folks we believe in and are friends with—the Aristocrat 
of Labour, who liked “‘a pleasin’ variety: fust a little sport, 
then a little work, and then a little sport again ;” Little 
Scotty, grandson of the religious Mrs. Macrae and ini- 
mitable mimic, drawn inevitably to his honourable and 
amusing career on the Music Hall stage; Ned, the victim 
of an accident in Camp that deprived him of his sight ; and 
Lina, the frivolous young woman, with the mountebank. 
talents and the kind heart, who thus offers the blind Ned | 
her hand and her earnings—“ I always did say as the man 
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for me must be ’ard as pavin’-stones. Ned, a pavin’-stone’s 
no ’arder nor a feather bed alongside of you.” Ned’s 
reply, given as the half-way stage to grateful acceptance, 
is couched in the same kind of occult flattery—“ Yer a 
good girl, there ain’t no question. . . . But, O Lina, 
yer ain’t just the same thing as the British Army.” . There 
is doubtless enough to feed despair on in the East End 
But Mr. Nevinson is right too in his testimony to the per- 
sistency of laughter and kindliness ; and we thank him for 
the humour and the good humour of his book. 


CASTLE RACKRENT AND THE ABSENTEE. By Maria Edge- 
worth, Introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 


JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. By Captain Marryat. 
Introduction by David Hannay. 
Illustrated Standard Novels. 3s. 6d. each. (Macmillan.) 

The new series begins well. We might wish the print a 
little larger, but no other complaint is justified. The intro- 
ducers, Mrs. Ritchie and Mr. Haonay, have done their 
part very pleasantly, taking exactly the tone that persuades 
us willingly to renew an acquaintance with Miss Edgeworth 
and Captain Marryat. .The illustrations—in the first 
volume by Chris Hammond, in the second by H. M. 
Brock—are abundant and really excellent. The series 
evidently means to deserve popularity. Galt, Borrow, and 
Susan Ferrier are on its list, and we have not too many 
good editions of these. 


THE WOMAN WHO DID. By Grant Allen. Keynotes Series. 
3s. 6d. (John Lane.) 

“Written . . . . for the first time in my life wholly and 
solely to satisfy my own taste and conscience.” So runs a 
prefatory inscription to this story, which has been looked 
forward to with some curiosity. The word “taste” puzzles 
us, unless we run it into the next substantive, “con- 
science,” and give it a purely moral significance. We take 
it this story was not written to satisfy Mr. Allen’s artistic 
conscience. It is of the pamphlet order, a tract for the 
times, using the popular means of illustration—dialogue and 
anecdote. At his peril does a tract writer exemplify his 
principles by reat, living, complicated human beings. It is 
more convenient to dress up models of abstractions, pull 
strings to make them move in the proper direction, chop 
up theories into fairly short paragraphs, and ventriloquise 
these into and out of the mouths of the dummies that fall 
limp and mute when he lets them out of hand. Therefore, 
if we may be allowed to regard the book merely as a tract, 
we shall not quarrel much with the fact that Herminia 
Barton, the ‘ Woman Who Did,’ is not, till the last act, at 
least, a woman at all. She is an automaton used for an 
object lesson. She is the answers to the questions in the 
Catechism of the Ideal Dissoluble Marriage of the Future. 
Mr. Allen has another purpose in view than the creation of 
a’ personality, and he seeks success outside the bounds cf 
creative literature: Yet we are interested in certain facts 
related of that beautiful theory-casket, Herminia, and not 
so inconsistently either, for we want to know whether they 
support the final purpose of the book. ‘The Woman Who 
Did,’ at twenty-two, has formulated’ a daring revolutionary 
scheme of life, which pre-supposes a knowledge of good and 
evil that would seem comprehensive enough in any human 
being of forty. Is Mr. Allen right? Does the modern young 
woman justify his citing Herminia as even an extreme type ? 
All our experience goes to deny it, and we were just going 
to condemn, when we remembered that, for ulterior purposes, 
she has to talk, and expound, and utter a great many un- 
compromising generalities; she has to put the case with 
burning eloquence. ‘“‘ You forget,” she says, ‘‘ it is the out- 
come of my life’s philosophy.” A life's philosophy at 
twenty-two! The very absurdity puts Mr. Allen in the 
right. The high-flown simplicity of her Jengthy discourses 
ttamps her with youth. She vould have been so much lessa 
cock-sure exponent at forty, and so much less fitted, there- 
fore, to illustrate the tract. Genuine human interest awakes 
in the last act, where Herminia is deserted and reviled— 
with a crude barbarity, however, not very p*obable—by her 
daughter. The only free child born into the world thinks 
her freedom disreputable. Mr. Allen here touches fact. 
Those who lead the race—grant for the moment Herminia’s 
leadership—to greater liberty, not unseldom drive’ their 
children according to the flesh into vulgar reaction. 


‘misunderstanding of human nature. 


-restrained, it is admirable as a work of art. 


Now for the pamphlet. Its purpose is to describe an 
ideal union for men and women, where love and respect shall 
be the only bonds of permanence. There are no ugly sugges- 
tions to attract the baser kind of reader. It is a perfectly 
straightforward, serious book, written in a more obviously 
instructive tone than we have been accustomed to since our 
perusal of the religious fiction put into our hands in youth. 
Mr. Allen says good and true things in it ; and, indeed, he 
never wrote a book—even those that have not satisfied his 
conscience—whose final purpose was not a generous one. 
But he has not advanced his end by a step. He shirks the 
whole difficulty. ‘The permanence and experiences of such 
a union he refuses to test, killing the man before it is a year 
old. And in great things and small he betrays a strange 
He has our experience 
in revolt at every tutn. To take a small matter—his 
impression that Girton girls think and talk of “ nothing else 
on earth except Herodotus, trigonometry, and the higher 
culture,” is harmlessly absurd; but it is one of many 
evidences of superficial observation. Such an appalling 
generality as “ All honest art is of necessity pessimistic,” is, 
perhaps, harmless too, and also superficial. But his giorifi- 
cation of the mere brute instinct of mating, and his denial 
of the worth of those in whom it is repressed till it is tem- 
pered and ennobled by a sense of the responsibilities of life, 
is a senseless and shallow slander of human nature. In this 
one point, ‘ The Woman Who Did,’ an entirely unconvinc- 
ing but honest book, is calculated to do not a little harm. 


ONE OF LIFE’S SLAVES. By Jonas Lie. Translated by Jessie 
Muir. (Hodder Bros.) 

This is a translation which can be read without irritation. It 
is written in an English that does not obscure the strength of 
the original. And the story is worth a good translation. If 
not a great novel, it just misses greatness. True, logical, 
Nikolai, the 
slave, is a wronged, unhappy being all his life, but he 
is never sentimentalized over. He is no weakling, having 
the grit and energy to raise himself out of contempt and 
poverty to an honourable position. The faculties that 
make for success in life are his, perseverance, frugality, and 
will. But an outcast from his birth, something within him 
is at war with the world, and the world forces a contest from 
which he comes out a criminal. As a chained felon he 
sums up the situation. “ Either the world onght to go to 
prison or I ought, and I suppose it may as well be the last.” 
It takes genius to make a tragedy out of the simple mate- 
rials used in ‘Livsslaven.’ Every incident, and every 
character must win a reader’s acquiescence. If greatness 
be denied, -it is on the score of an unbeautiful homeli- 
ness somewhat characteristic of Norwegian novels of pro- 
vincial life. 


A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND. By Herbert Compton. 6s. 

_ (Cassell.) 

Selwyn Fyveways, by the machinations of his wicked 
kinsmen and a Jesuit priest, was kept out of his own—his 
own being a baronetage and a goodly mansion, Fyveways 
Hall, in the county of Gloucester. As his dispossession 
cast a stain on his mother’s honour, Selwyn’s case was a 
very hard one. In a scrimmage with his usurping kiaos- 
man’s son and the priest, he gave a blow which made 
flight his only safety, fell into evil hands, and was tre- 
panned for the East India service ; then by his pluck and 
wit fought his way through mountains of difficult adventure 
to great fortune, found a witness to his mother’s marriage, 
and bought back Fyveways. It is a fine story, told with 
humour and spirit, and containing passages of uncommon 
merit. The scene in the crimping-house struck us with 
most admiration, though other readers may find Selwyn’s 
adventures as King of Soolemanpoor more exciting. The 
Jesuit priest is the blot on the invention. He has been | 
used so often for this purpose that we are either tired of 
him or inclined to take his side. 


MADAME SANS-GENE. By Edmund Lepelletier. 
J. A. J. de Villiers. 3s. 6d. (Chatto), . 
MM. Sardou and Moreau’s well-known play is the foun- 
dation of M. Lepelletier’s romance. Filling up the ellipses 
of a drama doesn’t seem a very good way of writing a novel, 
and this one is weak cnough in construction. But there 
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are decidedly interesting personages in it, and they keep 
up our interest fairly well to the end. In the company of 
Madame Sans-Géne, alike charming as laundress, as vivan- 
diére, and as Duchess, we cannot soon weary, though from 
her terser utterances and more dramatic appearances she 
is a more living woman in the play. One scene in particu- 
lar strikes us as weak, and founded on a delightfully humor- 
ous situation, strength should have been concentrated on 
it—the scene where the Emperor calls the Duchess of 
Dantzic before him to rate her for her outspoken and 
uncourtly manners, which are causing scandal in the 
palace, and when she forces him to draw her on to a con- 
versation in which she discloses the wound she received in 
action, and finally demands payment for the long-due 
washing-bill of a certain poor artillery officer called Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. All through you have a feeling this fine 
situation is being spoilt. But the book contrives to be in- 
teresting, if never very clever and not at all dramatic ; and 
the translator has done his part creditably. 


SOME MEN ARE SUCH GENTLEMEN. By Arabella Kenealy. 
(Digky, Long.) 

Miss Kenealy writes with such vivacity and vigour that 
she makes us overlook very willingly many improbabilities 
in her story, and even forgive her clumsy title and the 
dissertation in the second chapter. She has written a pretty 
romance, and while piling up the romantic circumstances 
she very rarely parts company with good sense. The 
decayed Manor House, with its family portraits and its old 
costumes, its rats and its half-starving human inmates, is a 
fascinating background for a heroine. And, not only when 
she masquerades in medizeval garments and makes company 
of the old portraits, is she a fitting heroine for such surround- 
ings. The story how her loyalty and her sense of family 
obligations were cruelly taken advantage of by the man 
who played the gentlemanly joke of acting an innocent 
fugitive from law, may be improbable. It is, however, the 
important part of a lively and a pathetic romance, and per- 
haps reveals better than most other incidents would have 
done, the independent, chivalrous, and generous nature of 
Lois. Miss Kenealy has distinct merits as a story-teller 
which one hopes may receive due recognition. 


THE CRIMSON S:GN. By S. R. Keightley. (Hutchinson.) 


One of a very numerous class, and nowhere showing any 
special feature of its own, Mr. Keightley’s story continues 
a very respectable tradition with great credit. We all like 
this particular kind of the adventure story—if we like adven- 
ture stories at all. The hero is always a gentleman, and his 
history invariably very gentlemanly. But his hard, out-of- 
door, fighting life prevents him from being a prig, and 
the chapter or two where it seems just possible his love may 
not be rewarded, give us cause for real sympathetic anxiety. 
Gervase Orme must have been a fine fellow, though we know 
him only distantly even after all his plucky and chivalrous 
deeds, for Mr. Keightley is a better hand at describing things 
and events than presenting living persons. The Vicomte is 
more alive to our minds, and for that reason, or perhaps 
because of our unccnquerable preference for a hero with a 
wild past, we like him better. About much of this story of 
the struggle between James’s troops and William’s in Ireland, 
the most exciting scenes of which are laid during the 
siege of Derry, there is a spirited, gallant air. Mr. Keightley’s 
next venture should be Jooked for with some eagerness by 
boys and young persons of all ages. 


THE HONOUR OF SAVELLI. By S. Levett Yeats. (S. Low.) 


‘The Honour of Savelli’ is a romance inspired by a 
loving perusal of Dumas. The writer—who has already 
made a creditable reputation by his Indian stories—acknow- 
ledges this, and indeed the form and order of his plot and 
incidents remind us many a time of certain stages in the 
history of the famous Gascon adventurer. What Dumas’s 
imitators cannot catch is his wit. But it is ungrateful to 
make a comparison, for Mr. Levett Yeats has written an 
excellent story. He has picked out a suitable epoch of 
history, which admits not only of the introduction of such 
interesting personages as Machiavelli, the Borgias, and the 
Chevalier Bayard, but which, faction being rife and plots 
and counterplots the order of the day in Florence and 


Rome, presents abundance of perilous errands for the 
brave Savelli to be entrusted with. There are common- 
place passages—the particular accusation which unjustly 
disgraced the hero at the beginning does not content us; 
and there are improbable ones—notably his failure, in spite 
of abundant opportunity, to see through the disguise of 
Madame D’Entrangues. Nevertheless Mr. Yeats, though 
shaky as yet on his new ground, has written a stirring and 
spirited story which we have read with interest to the end. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PATRICIAN CLUB. By Albert D. 
Vandam, (Chapman.) 


This successful detective mystery has novel elements in 
it, which compensate for the disadvantages of its length. 
The detective—Mr. Jasper Davenport, professionally—has 
peculiar qualifications for unravelling a patrician mystery of 
any sort, for he is of the order himself, his alias having 
been adopted after his own good name was ruined by an arch- 
villain. To the detection of the particular crime he brings 
not only rare skill, a knowledge of the aristocratic world, 
but the thirst for vengeance ; with incredible swiftness of 
inference he puts his fingers on the member of the 
Patrician Club who killed the waiter, and, lo! it is his own 
old enemy. All the secret history of the villain and his 
family is known or accessible to him, and if this take away 
from his detective skill, it does not detract from the interest 
of a complicated, well-woven story, the details of which it 
would not be friendly to reveal. 


THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE. 


SELECTIONS FROM THOREAU. Edited by H. S. Salt. (Mac- 


millan.) 


Thoreau is not wronged by selectioa, and if Mr. Salt’s - 


well-chosen extracts had included a few of his letters and 
some of his eccentric and forcible verse, it would have been 
adequately representative. These may be thought unim- 
portant omissions, judging Thoreau ftom merely a literary 
point of view, but everybody’s interest in Thoreau is as 
much human as literary. For the rest we have nothing but 
praise for this new volume of the Eversley Series, and we 


would specially call attention to the portrait, the best that — 


has appeared in England at least, and the best supplement 
or commentary to his works that could be imagined. Un- 
couthness and subtlety, obstinacy and refinement never 
dwelt together so closely on any other face. 


THE LEGEND OF LOHENGRIN. By Will Foster, 5s. (Unwin.) 


Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls’ have been Mr. Foster’s model in his 
version of ‘ Lohengrin.’ Of his model there are clear traces 
in virtues and defects. It isa poem of elevated tone; the 
subject is treated with dignity, and the diction has much 
sweetness. But it echoes merely modern sentiments, and 
there is a want of robustness about some portions that 
verges on the maudlin. Ofthe shorter poems 1n the volume 


the few quatrains are the best. Mr. Foster’s tendency to . 


write merely pretty gentle sentiments in melodious stanzas 
is visible there, too, but the expression is terse, and they 
give the feeling that the intention is fulfilled. In a difficult 
kind of verse this counsel of Nature to her Admirers must 
count for success— 


“Too much upon the beauties of my dress, 
With words of courtly wonderment, ye gaze ; 
_If ye would know my very loveliness, 
Look with a lover’s eyes into my face.” 


Mr. Fuster’s poems have a pleasant ring. There are no 
forced notes, and if they have little depth they nave alsu 
little harshness. 


THE MELANCHOLY OF STEPHEN ALLARD. A Private Diary, 
Edited by Garnet Smith. 73. 6d. net. (Macmillan ) 


Stephen Allard escaped out of the drudgery of working 
life for a year, to “take sanctuary among the hills,” his 
purpose being to review life, and judge of its possibilities 
and vanities, in peace and at leisure. He-sets about his 


task with great method, setting Cown seréatim all the accu- 
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sations against life and examining them, and afterwards the 
remedies and consolations that have been suggested, and 
examining these in their turn. He comes to no satisfactory 
conclusion, though his investigation of authorities on melan- 
choly has been lengthy and fairly thorough. But to pre- 
vent his disappointment at having to go back to the world 
before he has gained a comforting creed, Death mercifully 
takes him. Allard’s own reflections are not of much value, 
- and probably he was not the man to get wholesome value 
out of mountain solitudes. The gift of being healthy in 
solitude is rare. There is pessimism and pessimism, and 
one kind verily enjoys the struggle of life, sniffs the battle 
and grimly rejoices. This fighting riote is not Allard’s. 
He was a gentle, well-mannered, well-read young man 
with a sensitive soul, and we are glad Death soon took 
him out of the distasteful turmoil. But if he is not help- 
ful as a counsellor or consoler, he is an excellent guide to 
the literature of melancholy. Had he read a little less of it 
he might have been the happier, but his loss may be the 
gain of some robuster souls. 


A CENTURY OF GERMAN LYRICS. Translated by Kate 
Freiligrath Kroeker. 3s. 6d. (Heinemann). 


Madame Kroeker’s are so very much above the ordinary 
level of translations of lyric verse that one would like to 
speak only good of them. Some of her versions of her 
father’s poems are particularly graceful, and Muller, Lenau, 
and Groth she has rendered with much skill and poetical 
insight. But she has allowed herself occasionally too much 
freedom in the interpretation, and sometimes her pretty 
poems do not by any means reflect the meaning of the 
original. And, of course, she has attempted the impossible. 
It has been demonstrated by hundreds of failures that Heine 
is untranslateable. ‘That she can do better than most, with 
Heine, or any other, has not prevented her from being, 
presumably, content with such a verse as— 


“Dost know the old, old story ? 
It sounds so sweet, so sad to tell— 
Both were obliged to perish, 
They loved each other too well.” 


But the little volume is, on the whole, so good that those 
who cannot read German may get a very fair idea from it 
of the compass and tone of modern German lyrical poetry. 


SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by J. Logie Robertson. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


SCOTT’S POEMS. Edited and selected by Andrew Lang. Vol. I. 
5s. Dryburgh Edition. (Black.): 


We fail to see why Mr. Lang’s edition should not be a 
complete one. He says in his preface, “‘ Something had to 
go.” Why? Nothing “had to go” from this excellent 
edition of the novels. On this ground, as on the ground of 
convenience and wieldiness, the ‘‘ Dryburgh ” must give way 
to the other edition. Mr. Logie Robertson is a careful 
editor, and Lockhart has been severely revised by him. 
His own supplementary note to Scott and Lockhart are 
intelligent and helpful. In its luxurious form printed on 
India paper, and uniform with the one-volume Shakespeare 
issued by the same house, it makes about as delightful an 
Edition of Scott as could be imagined. Still, in the other 
f there is a charming essay of Mr. Lang’s on Scott’s genius, 
Mr. Lang contrives to make it not at all superfluous. 
And in very much condensing Scott’s notes, adding fresh 
information on antiquarian subjects, where necessary, 
there is no fault to be found. Scott’s notes are easily 
accessible, and Mr. Lang’s versions of them are pithy and 
practical. 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND OBSERVANCES: their Origin and 
Signification. By Leopold Wagner. 6s. (Heinemann.) 


Mr. Wagner’s book may be described as selections from 
an encyclopedia, grouped according to subjects. It is 
pérhaps possible to see on what plan the subjects have been 
chosen ; they fall into the following groups :—Regal and 
Ecclesiastical ; Naval and Military; Legal and Parlia- 
mentary ; Civic and Social ; Courtship and Marriage ; 
Death and Burial; Amusements of the People; Patron 
Saints and their Attributes; Festivals of the Church; 
* Jewish Feasts and Festivals; Secular Observances. But it 


is not so easy to see on what ground the obvious omissions 
have been made. Probably limits of space explain them. 
And, at all events, Mr. Wagner has given us a great deal of 
curious information. Any man desirous of solitude will find 
Mr. Wagner his best friend. He has only to commit to 
memory and utter a few passages, such as, ‘“‘ Dressing for 
dinner is a custom handed down to us by the Romans, who 
put on a loose robe of light texture, and generally white, 
before sitting down to the most important meal of the day” ; 
or “ The Roast Beef of Old England still enters most con- 
spicuously into our Christmas dinner fare. It will doubtless 
be news to many to learn that the object of serving it up at 
this season was really to remind our forefathers of the bulls 
sacrificed by the Druids when the sacred mistletoe was cut,” 
or “ The Game of Marbles, so popular in its due season 
among boys, was originally an imitation—” But here his 
purpose will have been fulfilled. He will be alone. There 
are many other useful ends this excellent book will serve, but 
we have felt it right to call attention to an important if less 
obvious one. 


THE LYRIC POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited by Ernest 
Rhys. 2s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 


This volume is one of a very pretty series. Selections 
from Spenser have already appeared in it, and the utter- 
ances of Spenser and other poets in praise of their own art, 
made a fitting introduction. Burns seems an unlikely kind 
of subject for such dainty treatment, it is true, when one 
has ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ in mind, but then again elegance 
cannot be out of place in the cover that contains “‘ Gae 
fetch to me,” and “ O a’the airts”—though Mr. Rhys, by- 
the-bye, has not sought after mere prettiness in his selection 
of the lyrics, which is a robust and representative one. His 
brief notes, intelligently placed close tothe poems they refer to, 
are a good point, and he has skilfully refrained from saying 
the too obvious things in his introduction. To return to 
the externals of the series—the least satisfactory feature is 
the head and tail-piece designs. In these prettiness has 
degenerated into mere insipidity. 


THE ANCOATS SKYLARK, and other Verses. By W. E. A. Axon. 
(Heywood.) 

The peculiarity of this modest book is that the homeliest 
and least ambitious verse in it is not the best. ‘The An- 
coats Skylark,’ and other pieces descriptive of humble life, 
we can only declare to be sincere in intention ; they have 
no power to touch us. As for the others, if they are not 
quite successful they have some good stuff and a clear design 
inthem. Many are suggested by books, or incidents in 
books, and they show an unmistakeably warm appreciation 
of the human side of literature. The best are translations. 
Mr. Axon is specially attracted by epigrams or pithy sayings 
in verse, and from many poets, ancient and modern, and of 
all countries, he has culled these and done them into 
English. The bestis ‘ Benevolence and Gratitude,’ imitated 
from the “ Senilia,” of Tourgenieff. He has put together a 
book of poetical exercises rather than a book of poetry, but 
at least he has furnished it with matter, if inspiration was 
beyond his power. 


By J. B. Mackie. 2s. (Crosby Lock. 
wood. 


Its purpose should be kept in mind in giving judgment 
on this book. The journalist who has been some time in 
Fleet Street and has not yet made his way, has little to learn 
from it. It is written for the young outsider, to whom 
journalism is something vaguely connected with using his 
pen. All that Mr. Mackie does is to tell him what jour- 
nalism is, what a newspaper is, and what goes on inside a 
newspaper office. He states hard facts, describes routine, 
names the work rather than the qualifications; and if 
the result be to turn some young minds bent on 
literature away from the prospect, it will be.a good one. 
There are sure to be many wrecks in a career which 
demands so much grit and such a capacity for drudgery ; 
but the fewer the better.. Within its narrow limits the book 
is practical and conscientious. Perhaps a chapter on a 
young man’s literary training for the profession might have 
been added. 
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THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THECLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


AxssotTtT, E.—A Subject-Index to the = of Plato, 2/6 
ARISTOTLE.—Ethics for Pass Men, by W. Pogson net 
ackwe 
BALFour, Right Hon. A. J.—The Foundations of Belief, 12/6 
[See p. 178 mngmans 
BENSON, Rev. R. M.—The Final Passover, a Series of Meditations, 
BLAKE, Rev. B.—How to Read the Prophets: part re “Teaiah xl.-lxvi. 
and Post-Exilian Prophets, 4/..........++ T. & T. Clark 
Book of Common Prayer in Manx Gaelic, Viied by A. W. Moore and 
- Rhys, 2 vols., 56 net 
BOSANQUET, .—Companion to Plato’s Republic, 6/- 
nson 


Confession of Faith, A, by an Unorthodox Believer, 3/6. Macmillan 
Davis, J. D. —Genesis and Semitic Tradition, 4/6 Nutt 
Expositor’ s Bible : Book of Daniel, by F. W. Farrar, 1/6. «+++.» Hodder 
Eternal Punishment, by A Se SNEED éeidinnevcsces Hodder Bros. 
A negative answer to the query, Are the "souls of ‘the wicked to be 
troyed after death ? 

FAIRWEATHER, Rev. W.—From the Exile to the Advent, x a 
book for Bible EE Ere T. & T. Clark 

Four Gospels, The, as Historical Records, 15/-.... Williams & Norgate 
GREGORY, S.—Among the Roses, and other Sermons to Cae 3/6 


Gospel of the Kingdom, The: Five Advent Sermons..........Stock 
[Sermons preached December, 1894, on behalf of the Christian Social 
Union, by Canon Wilberforce, Canon Scott Holland Prebendar 
a ton, the Dean of Ely, and Dr. T. C. Fry. Their object is to make 

rv that eerste “hold the faith as a social, no less than as an 
individual, Gos 

** The Great Problem” ts to ‘be solved, says the writer, under the new 
ispensation, when humanly-devised methods will give way before a 
spiritual power ruling directly in the earth. 

Hatcug, E., and ae . A.—Concordance to the Septuagint, 

etc., 21 

HATHAWAY, E. P.—The Church Patronage Bill of 1894, 6d.....Stock 

Horton, R. F.—The Apostles’ Creed, and other Adaresses, 36 ‘. 
arke 

HunrtTER, S. J.—Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, vol. 1, 6/6 

ngmans 


Kenprick, A. C, a Moral Conflict of Humenity, and other 
Papers, 4/-. ..Baptist Tract Society 
KENNEDY, J.— Book of Jonah, a Monograph, 3/- 
Alexander & Shepheard 
Lorim_ER, G. C.—The Arguments for Christianity, 7/- 
Baptist Tract Society 
MERRILL, Rev. G. E.—The Parchments of the Faith, 4/6 
Baptist Tract Society 
PHILLIPS, M.—The Teaching of the ——— What — bee it throw 
on the Origin of Religion? 6/-.......... .. Longmans 
Phillips Brooks’ Year Book, by H. L. S. and L, H. S.....,.Dickmson 
[Two fervent admirers of. Phillids Brooks have picked out an impres- 
sive passage from his sermons for each day in the year, and linked 
them with words from the poets. The compilation has been intelli- 
ntly carried out, and should make a favourite religious year-book.] 
pit Commentary : St. Matthew, by A. L. Williams, vol. 2, 21/- 


Paul 

ROMANES, G. J.—Thoughts on Religion, edited by C. Gore, 46 
ngmans 
Sacred Books of the East: vol. 45) Gaina Sutras, trans. by H. Jacobi, 


SOMERVILLE, T,.—Am I my Brother’s 
obertson (Glasgow) 


[Sermons preached mostl 


in Blackfriars Parish Church, Glas, 
THomson, Rev. P.—The | 


oak Tenses ia the New Testament 
Gardner, Hill 
Eden author considers that a strict grammatical interpretation of the 
iptures is of great importance to theology. His work consists of 
essays on the Origin and Characteristics of New Testament Greek,and 
on the Force of the Tenses, along with a rendering of the Gospels, 
wen with special reference to the tenses. | 
ATKINS, O. Matrimony, a Treatise on the Divine bed 
rriage, 
Watson, —Comtey St 


.. Riving 
and Spencer, an Outline of Philosophy. é/- 


‘WISEMAN, —Children’s Sermons.............Dickinson 
[Some of them are bright, practical, and in every way suitable to their 
Others are i by seal down toa needlessly low stan- 
dard of intelligence.] 
FICTION. 
ALEXANDER, Mrs.—What Gold cannot Buy, a Novel, 2/6...... White 


G. Woman who Did, 3/6 (Keynote Series)... 

ee 

A.—With Rank and File, 3/6...... + 

BAINTON, G.—The Wife as Lover and Friend, 2/6 

S.—Kitty Alone, a Story of Three Fires; 
Methuen 

BENSON, M.—Subject to Vanity, 3/6.......... +eeeeeeseeeMethuen 


BESANT, W.—Beyond the Dreams of Avarice, 6/- ..Chatto 

Blackie’s School and Home Library : Ivanhoe, 2 vols. ; ; Tom Cringle’ s 
Log, 1/4 each... Blackie 

BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, J.—The Hispaniola Pilate, 1683-1893, 


-—The Sphinx of Eaglehawk, a Talk of om 


CALL, A. P—As ‘a Matter of Course, BOccccrcses 


CHRISTIAN, S.—Lydia, 2/6 ........ 

Free Lance in a Far "Land, Glo 
ep. 1 

of Amos Todd, Adventurer, The, 3/6........ Unwin 


Davipson, J.—A Full and True Account of the heteg =~ Mission of 


‘Earl Lavender, Ward & Downey 
Donovan, D.—Dark 
Drifting towards the Breakers, by a Sussex Peer, 2)- net ++ee+e Simpkin 


EpGEwortH, M.—Castle Rackrent and The Absentee, with Introduc- 
tion by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, 3/0.........Macmillan 


rien & aay —The Queen’s Scarlet, being the Adventures and Misad- 
ventures of Sir R. . Frayne, 5/-- Cassell 
FERRARS, J.—The Maid of Havodwen, 
[ Weak in the fibre, but with a pleasant romantic air it. 
HARRISON, Mrs. B.—A Bachelor Maid (Autonym Library), 1 
Hours, C. A.—The Question the 
KEANE, H.—The Faded Poppy, 6/-........+... ..Hodder Bros. 
LE CLERC, M. E.—Robert Carroll, Hurst & Blackett 
LE E. —Madame Sans éne, 3/6. -»Chatto 
Se 
J. o Life’s Slaves, trans. by J. Muir........ Hodder Bros. 
See p. 1 
L.—The Wrong of Fate, 3/6; 
McCartRy, J. London Legend, 3 
MACINNEs, "A. A.—Straight as a Line, an Australian Sporting Story, 
Routledge 
Downey 


Unwin 
..»Constabie 


2/-. 
Mahatma, The, a "Tale of Modern ‘Theosophy, cs 
MartuHers, H.—A Man of To-day, 2/6.. 
MEREDITH, G.—The Tale of Chloe, The House on the Beach, etc., 
6/-, edition de luxe, 25/- & "Lock 
[See p. 179.] 
Ss. B. —A Malicious Threat.. A. Gardner 
[Dedicated to the commercial travellers of Great Britain, in 
the Sond Ly pene that it —- amuse them “‘ after the business of the day 
t see: tame entertainment to offer that lively ond 


adventurous body. 
MuDDOCK, Hw. he Star of Fortune..............Chapman & Hall 
W.—Neighbours of Ours, 3/6 
[See p. 
f.—Alleyne : A Story of a Dream and a Failure, 6/- Unwin 
Passion’s Puppets, 6/-.. «+++ Hutchinson 
Purips, F.C.—The Worst Woman i in London, and ‘other Stories, 6/-; 
ne Never Knows, 2/6 ..... escecseee Ward & Downey 
Corner, J. —A Tale of Two Curates, 3/6 ..Digby 
[This and homely of clerical one the Funniest 


philosoph for more.’ 
REA 3 vols., & Blackett 
Rircurs, J. E. —Crying for the Light, or Fifty Years Ago, 3 vols., 1 x2 

atro 
Rooper, R .—The Fencing Girl, & Bird 
Russeit, W. C.—The Phantom Death, and other Stories, 3/6 Chatto 
SMITH, J. -Old Brown’s Cottages. Preudonym Library, 1/6 .. Unwin 
SPEIGHT, ke W. —The Grey Monk, Chatto 
Stevenson, R. L., The Works of. ion and Fantasies, vol. 1. 
Constable, for Longmans, Cassell, Seeley, and Chatto 

Studies in Miniature. By a Titular Vicar, 3/6........-.++.++++eDigby 

[Four harmless little stories, written in ‘indifferent 
TROWBRIDGE, W. R. H.—The Children of «Osgood 
VALLINGS, H H.—A Bay, 6/- rere re ..-Bentley 
VANDAM, A. D.—The Mystery of the Patrician Club. . +e+eeeChapman 

Seep 185 

F.— Kitty’s Engagement, a Novel, 6 White 
WoopcatE, W. B.—Tandem, a Novel. 2 vols. «Hurst & Blackett 
YEATS, LEVETT. —The Honour of Savelli 

[See p. 185.] 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


ANDERSON, G.—The Agnostic, and other Poems..... «eA; Gardner 
[** Zo prom pt to self-enquiry, and to promote i: independence of of judg- 
Sank are the author’s aims.” But, ‘Ss why in blank verse | Me ts 
quality ?—‘* Would it surprise F owe "greatly to betold. And have it 
proved to you as true, that we Possess no innate sense of right and 
wrong, And all we know of either has been learnt From our sur- 
roundings since our infancy?”’] 
Book of Words (A), reprinted in part from ‘ Punch,’ by A.A. S., 5/- 
Constable 
BROTHERTON, M.—Rosemary for Remembrance, 3/6..-..........Lane 
Lyrical Poems of, edited by E. Rhys, 2/6 net ent 
p. I 
Chaucer, The Student’s, edited by Rev. W.W. Skeat, 7/6 Oxford Press 
Corpus meee Latinorum, edited by J. Percival Postgate, F a 
Coucu, A. T. Pomp, Methven 
disarm 


Tnwin 


[See p. 185. J 
FREYTAG, Dr. G.—Technique of the Drama, translated. by E. J. 
GowI1nG, Mrs. A.—Sita and other Poems ..........+. 
[Surely a candidate for the on this poetess, her choice of 
national subjects being so frequent—The Queen’s Letter, To the Prin- * 
cess of Wales, Our Baby Prince, H.M.S. Victoria, Khartoum, 
Albert Victor, etc. And they are just as good as most others inspired 


by similar 
HEINEMANN, W —The First Step, a Dramatic Moment, 3/6 .... Lane 
Joa, Dr.—On.: Respiration i in Singing, translated and edited by R. N. 
Wolfenden, 5/- ebman 
Low, C. R.—Britannia’s Bulwarks, an Historical Poem 7/6 net..Cox 
Lyra ‘Piscatoria, Original L Lyrics on Fish, Flies, etc., by Cotswold bom 
net ee . 
Mavor, W. S.—In Leisure Time, a Booklet of Verse, 
Prnero, A. W.—The Second Mrs, Tanqueray, 5/-...... » Heinemann 
RocGeErs, A A.—The RAni of Jhansi, or the Widowed Queen, pa Pie Play, 5/- 


table 
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‘ 
1S CONSIAETEA GULL MOdEe, ANA Zives WAY lO Aialogue, aK 
the speakers are continually dropping into tmpromptu.verse.. This is im 
Poly mg oll be heard in dren lat on sin 
} 
the unfriendliest critic.) 
De TaBLey, Lord—Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical, 5/-........+3- 
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Southey’s Poems, edited by E. Dowden, 2/6 net............ Macmillan 

STEVENSON. A. L.—Thoughts in a Garden ........+...2+0-..-Stock 
[Mostly very pitiful: doggerel which should have rested in the 
obscurity of indecipherable manuscript.) 


THOMSON, JAMES.—Poetical Works, edited by B. Dobell, 2 vols.. 12/6 
; Reeves & Turner 


-THRELFALL, E.—Starlight Songs Paul 


Tyssen, A. D.—The Birth of Islam, a Dramatic Poem, 5/- net. Unwin 
Vinz, A. H.—The-Doom of Saul, and other poems, 3/- net H. Marshall 
[ Zhe careless form, the emptiness of many pages in the ‘Fragments of 
an Epic” and the other verses, may tempt readers to treat the book 
with hasty injustice. There are lines of poetry, gleams of bright in- 


telligence, and suggestions of a sound inspiration to be found in it for - 


the searching.| 
WILiIAMS, J.—Briefless Ballads and Legal Lyrics ....A. & C. Black. 
The novice in the Temple will alone taste the full savour of these. 
he rhymes, to outsiders. seem ured and thin. But house- 
hold jokes should never be judged by the neighbours over the way. 
The translations show a pretty faculty for rhyming.) 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


Amicis, E. pE.—Holland and its People, translated by C. Tilton’ 

illustrated, Vandyke edition, 7/6 .............-Putnams 

Breck, M. E.—Daniel Wheeler. riends’ Biographical 

icks 

[The friend of Stephen Grellet, and of the Evangelical Emperor 

Alexander I., the missionary of the Pacific Islands, Wheeler was an 

interesting personality. His career was an adventurous one, and his 
ad zs a valuable in English religious life.] 

Brair, E. T.—Henry of Navarre and the Religious Wars, 21/- 

Lippincott 

BROWNING, O.—The Age. of the Condottieri, a Short History of 

Mediczeval Italy, 1409—1530, 

BRACE, CHAS. LorinG.—Life of, chiefly told in his own Letters, edited 

Browne. E. H.—Bishop of Winchester, a Memoir, by G. W. 

Burke, U. R.—A History of Spain, 2 vols., 32/- ........«. Longmans 

Castle Line Atlas of South Africa, 3/6 ........seceeeeeseeeeees Philip 

COLVIN, JOHN. RUSSELL.—By Sir A. Colvin, 2/6, (Rulers of India.) 

ae Oxford Press 

Compton, T.—William Cookworthy, 5/- Hicks 
[William Cookworthy, Christian and Potter, was a notable member 
of the Society of Friends. Coilectors of English porcelain will be 
interested in this biography of the discovery of Enelish china clay, 
but tt was as a religious thinker that he impressed his contemporaries 
most. 

Cross, F. J.—Beneath the Banner, 1/- and 2/- Cassell 
[Short biographies. of heroic lives, celebrated and obscure. A suitable 
book. for a school prize or a school library. | 

CUNNINGHAM, W., and McARTHUR, KE, A.—Outlines of English 

Industrial History, 4/- ............--.+Cambridge Press 

Cusack’s Reign of George III., 1760 to 1820, for Certificate Students, 

by B. Wright, 3/6 net ......City of London Bovk Depot 

Dyer, T. F. T.—Strange Pages from Family Papers, 3/6 ........Low 

Finland in the Nineteenth Century, by Finnish Authors, fii net 

tanfor 

FRERE, Sir B.—Life and Correspondence, by J. Martineau, 2 vols. 32/- 


[0 NEt . 
Gentleman’s Magazine ys English Topography, Pt. 5......Stock 
n 


HERBERT, W. V.—The Defence of Plevna, 1877, by One who took 
Part in It, 18/- 
Hinps, A. B.—The Making of the England of Elizabeth, 46 
Rivington 
Jacoss, J.—An Inquiry into the Sources of the History of the Jews in 
JUSSERAND, J. J.—A Literary History of the English Pecple, = net 
. Unwin 
H.—Trips. Illustrated, 2/6 
The writer and illustrator is a man of many and varied holidays. 
e has been to Algeria, Houliand, the North Cape, and elsewhere. He 
says he gut a deal of pleasure out of these trips, but as he can neither 
write nor draw very well, he fails to hand on the pleasure to his 
mete This quite superfluous book is dedicated to *‘ the great middle 
class.”” 
Linton, W. J —Memories, Lawrence & Bullen 
MuRRAY, J.—How to Live in Tropical Africa, 5/- net ........_ Philip 
Murray.—Handbook for Hertfordshire, Bedfo:dshire, and Hunting- 
NEWELL, E. J.—A History of the Welsh Church . ............Stock 
Ramsay, Sir A. C.—Memoir of, by Sir A. Geikie, 12/6 net Macmillan 
Saxa, G. A.—Life and Adventures of, written by Himself, 2 vols., 32/- 
Cassell 
SAVAGE-LANDOR, A. H.— Corea, or Cho-Sen, the Land of the Morning 
Secret Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. and of the Regency 
Nichols 
SHAw, W. A.—The History of Currency, 1252 to 1894, 15/- 
Wilsons & Milne 
Towgr, C,—The Marquis de La Fayette in the American Revolution, 
Warwick (Sir Robert Dudley, Earl of) Life of, by J. T. Leader, 30/- net 
illiams 
West, R. T.—A Record of Life and Work, by Rev. T. T. Carter, 3/6 
asters 
Witmot, Hon. A.—The Story of the Expansion cf Africa, 5/-. Unwin 
[Zhis book stands out prominently from the many others with more 
or less simitar titles. Its intention is to treat African history as a 
whole. To the early story of Purtuguese and Dutch exploration much 
pod zs given, as well as to the more familiar later events. Mr. 
Wilmot insists on the romance of the whole history, and while his style 
is somewhat arid, he has at least grouped his facts in such a way as 
to make a stirring narrative. 


Wireman, A, T.—The History of the English Church and People 
in South Africa, 3/6 > 

Witson, A. C.—After Five Years in India, 6/-.......-...++.Blackie 
[Written by a lady who spent five interesting and observant years in 
the Punjaub. The tone of the book is modest, and the style a: 
On the village life, caste, land laws, money-lenders, and education, 
Mrs, Wilson has much of interest to tell, and she has put it into a 
readable form. 


LAW, PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, ART, SCHOOL AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS. 
ABNEY, Capt. W. de. W.—Coloured Vision, being the Tyréal 
Lectures, 1894, 12/6 


ApAms, H.—Machine Construction and Drawing, Key to Examina- 
tions of Science and Art Department, 2/6 ....Chapman 


. Amateur’s Handbook on Gardening, 2/6 net..........++e+.+...simpkin 


ANNANDALE, C., Edited by, Ogilvie’s Student’s English — : 
lackie 
[As handy and useful a dictionary as we know for all ordinary and 
some extraordinary purposes. | 
BarRLow, G. W. C.,.and Bryan, G. H.—Geometry of the Similar 
Figures and the Plane, 2/6........++seseeeseeseeeClive 
BippeER, W. H.—Stress Diagrams in Open or Lattice Girder Work, 
Book- Prices Current, vol. 8, 27/6 
BRAITHWAITE.—Retrospect of Medicine, vol. 110,6/6 
Brown.—Young Designer Series of Coloured Crayon Drawing Demon- 
stration Sheets, No. 1, on roller, 6/6 net. 
CALDERWOOD, W.L.—Mussel Culture and the Bait Supply, 2/6 
Macmillan 
Churches. and Monasteries of Egypt and some Neighbouring Countries, 
translated from Arabic by Evetts, 2t/- ....Oxford Press 
CRAVEN, Rev. T.—The Royal Dictionary, Hindustani and English 
Cross, C. F., and BEVAN, E. J.—Cellulose, an Outline of the Chemistry 
of the Structural Elements of Plants, 12/- net. 
De Bry, F.—Emblemata Nobilitatis, Album Amicorum, 42/- net ; 
Emblemata Secularia, Life and Manners of the Sixteenth 


Century, 50/- se crevel 
EIssLER, M.—The Cyanide Process for the Extraction of Gold, 7/6 
Lockwood 


Euripides Iphigenia in Tauris, performed by Members of the University 
’ at Cambridge, drawn by Farren, 10/6 net ....Macmillan 
Fow er, W. W.—Summer Studies of Birds and Books, 6/- Macmillan 
GREENSTOCK, W.—Primer of Greek Exercises, 3/6 ........Rivington 
Happon, A. C.—The Decorative Art of British New Guinea, 14/- net 
Williams & Norgate 
HALL, H. S., and STEVENS, F, H.—Text-Book of Euclid’s Elements, 
Books Macmillan 
Hammonp, B. E.—1Lhe Political Institution of the Ancient Greeks, 
[Zhe first instalment of a book on Comparative Politics.) 
HAWTHORNE, C. O.—Galencial Preparations of the British Pharma- 
HEINEMANN, Dr. O. von.—The Ex-Libris Collection of the Ducal 
Library at Wolfenbuttel, 42/- net..........+0....Grevel 
Hinton, A. H.—A Handbook of Illustrations, 3/- net ......Dawbarn 
Jataka, The, or Buddhist Birth Stories, translated by Various Hands, 
edited by Prof. E. R. Cowell. Vol. 1, translated by R. 
LrAsk, A. R.—Refrigerating Machinery, its Principles and Manage- 
MENt, Lower Pub. Co. 
LEAsk, A. R.—Breakdowns at Sea, and How to Repair Them, 5/- 
Tower Pub. Co. 
London Building Act, The. 1894, with Notes, etc., by W. Russell 
Griffiths and F. W. Pember, 12/6 
Lockwoop.—Builders’, Architects’, Contractors’, and Engineers’ 
LovEDALE.—South Africa, iliustrated by Fifty Views from Potographs, 
Introduction by J. Stewart, 5/- net 
LYDEKKER, R.—Handbook to the British Mammalia, 6/- (Allen’s 
Naturalists’ Library). <0 0.00050 We 
Mapan, F.—A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library, Vol. 3, 21/- Press 
MARMERY, J. V.—Progress of Science, 7/6 
MIDDLETON, G. A. T.—Stresses and Thrusts, a Text-Book for 
Students, 5/- 
MILTON.—Paradise Lost, Books 7 and 8, with Notes by A. W. vee 


Murray, C. ———— of Pictures belonging to Duke of Portland 
at Welbeck Abbey and in London, 126/- net 
Ellis & Elvey 
NASMITH, J. W.—The Slide Rule, its Principles and Application, 
NERNST, Prof. W.—Theoretical Chemistry, translated by Prof. C. F. 
Palmer, 15/- s+ Macmillan 
PERKIN, W. H., and KippinG, F. S.— Organic Chemistry, %. si 
cham 
Plating and Boiler Making, by a Foreman Pattern-Maker, 7/6 : 
ockwoo 
PLatTo.—-Republic, Lib. 1-2, literally translated with Grammatical 
otes by a Graduate, 2/6swd. .........+e0e.Chapman 
RuDALL, A. R., and GREIG, J. W.—The Law as to Copyhold En- 
franchisement, 10/- net Jordan 
SCHREIBER, Th.—Atlas of Classical Antiquities, edited by Prof. 
W.C. F. Anderson, 21/- net 
ScruTTON, T. E.—The Merchant os Act, 1894, 30/-....Ciowes 
SHALER, N. S.—Sea and Land, Features of Coastsand Oceans, 10/6 net 
Smith & Elder 
SoRAUER, Dr. P.—Popular Treatise on the Physiology of Plants for 
the Use of Gardeners, translated by Weiss, 9/- net 
Longmans 
SHAW, C. E.—Diseases of the Eye, 
SUTHERLAND, W. G., and others.—Stencils and Stenciling, 7/- _ 
WALKER, L.—Varied Occupations in Weaving, Macmillan 
WENCKSTERN, F. von.—A Bibliography of the Japanese 
aul 


YEO, J.—Steam and the Marine Steam Engine, 7/6 net.... Macmillan 
Year-Book of Treatment, 1895, 7/6.....ssececeeeeeeseeeeeeeessCassell 
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GasQuRt, A.—The Last Abbot of Glastonbury and his Companions, 
- a: i Heroes of the Nations: Prince Henry the Navigator, by C. R. Beazley, 
4 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BuRKE.—Speeches on American Taxation, edited with Introduction 
and Notes by F. G. Selby, 3/6 ......+++.++++.»Macmillan 
CAMPBELL, H., and BREWER, R. F.—Voice, Speech, and Gesture, a 
Practical Handbook to the Elocutionary Art, 7/6 
CHARLEY, Sir W. T.—The Crusade against the Constitution, 7/6 — 
and Studies, 9/- met 
p. 175.! 
CraIK, H.—English Prose Selections, Vol. 4, 7/6......+.-.Maecmillan 
CurtTIN, J. —Hero Tales of Ireland, 8/6 net.....+++e0++++++Macmillan 
Doveton, F. B.—A Fisherman’s Stock 
[Miscellaneous essays and stories written in a smart style, but many 
of them can only be characterised as silly.) | ‘ ; 
Egyptian Tales, translated from the J’apyri, Ist Series, edited by 
W. M.F. Petrie, 
FLEWIN, W. G.—Angel Ministries, /6 
(Very long winded commentary on Browning’s ‘ Guardian Angel.’} 
ForsyYTH, J.—The Practical Elocutionist, 2/0 Blackie 
Frost, A. B.—Night 
[These Shadows from a Doctor's Reading Lamp, have nothin 
lugubrious about them, as their name might suggest. The doctor's 
spirits are very high ; he must be very cheery company for his 
invalids ; and his temper being so blithe we are little inclined to in- 
quire as to the quality of his wit.) 
Good Reading about Many Books, net 
(Mr. Unwin has asked some of his authors to write about themselves 
and their books. Some very interesting a have been given bv 
Fohn Oliver Hobbes, Mr. Crockett, sir G. G. Duffy, Mr. W. M. 
Conway, Mr. Henry Norman, and others. The littie book is artisti- 
cally —— and a collection of good portraits of the writers adds to 
its value. 
GREEN, J. L.—The Rural Industries of England, 3/6 net Marlborough 
HEERWART, E.—Course of Paper Plaiting or Mat Weaving, 2/- net 
How.ey, E.—The Needs for a Happy Life, 3/6 .......+..+++-..Digby 
[‘* Platitudes telling what every schoolboy knows are not here tole- 
rated.” So says Mr. Howley in his preface. And to tell the truth he 
at least gives his statements a novel form. The book is a hash of 
philosophy, morality, and art, and without being hopelessly bad inany 
part, is, as a whole, incoherent and inconsequent.| 
LEIGHTON, J.—The Unification of London, I/-...........+++E. Stock 
(Mr. Leighton has a scheme of his own. differing in some important 
particulars from those made a tous by the newspapers. By 
maps and plans he has made his meaning clear to those for whom his 
book ts meant, citizens in a hurry.) 
MAsOoN, J.—The Art of Chess, 5/- Cox 
MATHIgSON.—Highest and Lowest Prices, 1894, 2/6 ...... Mathieson 


MATHIESON.—Provincial Highest and Lowest, 1895, 2/6 cog 
at 


Melancholy of Stephen Allard, The. Edited by Garnet Smith, 7/6 net 
[See p. 185.) Macmillan 

MontTRresor, &. F.—Into the Highways and Hedges, 6/-.. Hutchinson 

OcEsNER, H.—The Influence of Dante on Modern Thought, 3/6 


nwin 
Nae Fas Bas Prize Essay. Shows the result of wide and intelligent 
reading. 

[Articles on Russia reprinted from the “ Senate.” 

PARNELL, Col. the Hon. A.—British Policy from Social, Home, and 

Imperial Points of View, 2/5 ..Alexander & Shepheard 

PIERSON, A. T.—Life-Power, 2/6.......0sescceseeeeeeeeees Passmore 
(Addresses on Character, Culture, and Conduct, by a well-known 
preacher. 

PLatTT, J.—Recollections and Reflections, 2/-........... 


RICHARDSON, J.—How 


Can it be Done? or Constructive Socialism, 
RIGG, Mrs.—Domestic Economy for the New Code, 2/6 ....Chambers 
SAINTSBURY, G.—Corrected Impressions, Essays on Victorian Wiiters, 
[See p. 181.] 
SALT, H. S.—Selections from Thoreau. Eversley Series, 5/- 
[See p. 185.) Macmillan 
Stories of the Bishops of Iceland, translated from Icelandic by Author 
of The Chorister Brothers,’ 2/6...............+ Masters 
TROWBRIDGE, W. RK. H.—Gossip of the Caribees, Stories of West 
TWEEDIE, Mrs. A.—Wilton, Q.C., or Life ina 
Customs, and Observances, 6,- .. Heinemann 
yee p. 186. 
wi s Whoin1 


WILLIAMS, A. 5 Sing 


-—Studies in Folk Song and Popular Poetry. With 

Youna, F. K., and HowgLL, E. C.—The Minor Tactics of on 2/6 
atto 


New EDITION. 


WuiteE, A.—The Problems of a Great City .............. Remington 
Since Mr. White's book appeared first, nine years ago,.much has 
een written on the same difficult subjects. ut it contains many 

— Sor the philanthropists and the reformers of to-day. One 

of its greatest merits ts its clearness; you may. disagree with Mr. 

White, but you know what he means, and his straightforward state- 
ments are often suggestive when they are not convincing.) 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING | 


THE MONTH. 


New books, in order of demand, as sold 
between January 15th and February 15tb, 


1895 
LONDON, E.C. 
1. Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. 6s. 
(Hodder.) 
. Balfour's Foundations of Belief. 12s. 6d. 
(Longmans.) 
. Romanes’ Thoughts on Religion. 4s. 6d. 
(Longmans.) 
. The Woman who Did, 3s. 6d. net. _ 
(Lane.) 
. The Gospel of the Kingdom (Advent 
Sermons). 2s. (Stock.) 
. Denney’s Theology. 5s. (Hodder.) 


LIVERPOOL. 
. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief. 12s. 6d. 
. Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, 6s. 
. Lady Rotha. 6s. 
. Lilac Sunbonnet. 6s. 
Stock Exchange Year Book. 
. Modern Buccaneer. 


MANCHESTER. 
. Kidd’s Social Evolution. 
. Nansen’s Crossing of Greenland. 
. The Revised New Testament. 
. Newbigging’s Lancashire Places. 
. Weyman’s Novels. 
. Strong’s Concordance. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
. Mr. Balfour: The Foundations of Belief. 
. Hope: The God in the Car, 
. Besant: Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 
Kidd: Social Evolution. 
. Paget: Studies in Christian Character. 
. Skating: Book on. 


BRADFORD. 
1. Studies in Theology. Denney. 5s. 


(Hodder & Stoughton, ) 
2. A Home for Old Maids. Garth. 2s. 6d. 
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(Unwin.) 

3. Foundations of Belief. Balfour. 12s. 6d. 
(Longmans.) 

4. Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. Besant. 


6s. (Chatto & Windus.) 
5. Castle Rackrent. Edgeworth. New ed. 
3s. 6d.- (Macmillan). 


SUNDERLAND. 
1. Balfour: The Foundations of Belief. 
2. Besant: Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 
3. Hope: The God in the Car. 6s. 
4. lan: Maclaren: Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush. 6s. 
5. Stanley Weyman’s Books. 
6. Illustrated Standard Novels. (Macmillan.) 


BURNLEY. 
1. Orchard Damerel. Alan St. Aubyn. 
3s. 6d. (Chatto.) 
2. Studies in Theology. James Denney. 53. 
(Hodder). 
3. My Lady Rotha, Stanley Weyman. 6s. 
(Innes.) 
3s. 6d.. (Hodder.) 
Anthony Hope. 6s. 


4. Hazell’s Annual. 
5. God in the Car. 


(Methuen.) 
6. The Mechanism of Weaving. J. W. Fox. 
7s.6d. (Macmillan.) 
EDINBURGH. 
1. The Foundations of Belief. By A. J. 


Balfour. 12s. 6d. (Longman & Co.) 

2. Studies in Theology. By Rev. James 
Denney, D.D. 5s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

3. The Tale of Chloe, and other Stories. By 
George Meredith. 6s. (Ward, Lock.) 

4. Castle Rackrent and the Absentee. By 
Maria Edgeworth. 3s, 6d. (Macmillan.) 

5. The God in the Car. By Anthony Hope. 
6s. (Methuen & Co.) 

6. The Book of Daniel. By F. W. Farrar, 
D.D. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton ) 


GLASGOW. 
1. Mrs. Paton’s Letters and Sketches. 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
2. Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
3. Castle Rackrent.: By Maria Edgeworth. 
3s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 
4. Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny, 1857- 
59. By Wm. Forbes Mitchell. 3s. 6d. 


(Macmillan.) 
5. Studies in Theology. 2nd edition. By 
James Denney, D.D. 53s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
6. After Five Years in India. By Anne 
C, Wilson, (Blazkie.) 
ABERDEEN. 
I. Flint’s Socialism, 12s. 6d. (Isbister.) 
2. Balfour’s (A. J.) The Foundations of Be- 
lief. 12s.6d. (Longmans.) 


3. Denney’s Studies in Theology. §s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
4. S. R. Crockett’s books, various. ’ 
5. J. A. Froude’s books, various. 
6. Mrs. Henry Wood's Novels. Cheap 
edition. 2s. and 2s. 6d. (Bentley.) 
DUBLIN. 
1. The Irish Song Book. Edited by A. P. 
Graves, 1s. (Unwin.) 
2. Castle Rackrent, etc. 3s.6d. (Macmillan.) 
3. East Lynne. Mrs. Henry Wood. 2s. ~ 
(Bentley.) 
4. The Watches of the Passion. Fr. Gallo- 
way. 3vols. 15s. (Art & Book Co.) 
5. The Pope and the People. Edited by Fr’ 
Eyre. 4s. (Art & Book Co.) 
6. Treasure Island. R. Louis Stevensoa, 
3s. 64. (Cassell.) 


We guarantee the authenticity of the above 
lists as supplied to us, each by leading book- 
sellers in the towns named. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


{Lists of Books Wanted have occasionally to be 
omitted owing to the senders’ names and ad- 
dresses not being attached. ] 

ANDERSON & SON, Dumrrtes, 

Hogg’s Life of Dr. Wightman. 

Vol. 2, Lecky’s Rationalism, C.E. 

Vol. 8, Macaulay’s England, C.E. 

Selous’ Wanderings in Africa, 

Graham’s Mystifications, 

General Catalogue (Barnicott & Pearce), 

latest. 

Pater (Walter), Marius the Epicurean. 

Innes’ (Cosmo), Scotland in the Middle Ages. 

Doran (Dr.), Court Fools. 

Knights and their Days. 
Table Traits. 

Guthrie (Dr.) Autobiography, vol. 2. 


J. E. ARNETT, Tue Lrsrary, TENnBy. 
Rossetti’s Pageant and other Poems. 
Mill’s Dissertations, vol 4. 

Francis’ Neath and its Abbey. 
Wine and Walnuts, 2nd ed., vol. 2, bds. 


‘The New Timon, part 1, wrappers. 


Charts of Bristol Channel, etc., by Lewis 
Morris and N. Hill, 1748 (vol. about 12 


by 9). 
Chart of Tenby Harbour from above. 
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Red Dragon, No. 4, vol. 3, No. 6, vol. 4, and 


any vols. after. 
Elegant Extracts, poetry, vol. 5, Sharpe’s ed. 
Green’s Lives of Princesses, vols. 5 and 6. 


EDWARD BAKER, 14 anp 16, JouHn BRiGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

Leather Dressing, Tanning, etc., works on. 

Moore’s Alps in 1864, good price. 

Kerner’s Flowers and their Unbidden Guests. 


. Railway books and pamphlets of any date. 


Lea’s Sacerdotal Celibacy. 
» History of Inquisition. 


BARNICOTT & PEARCE, Fore Street, 
TAUNTON. 
Hobhouse’s Churchwardens’ Accounts, Som- 
-erset Record Society, vol. 1890. 
Pall Mall Mag., Sept., 1894. 


JAS. BELL, Cartton Street, NottincH sm. 
Drummond's Jewish Messiah. 


W. H. BRIGDEN & CO., GLoucesTERr. 
Hopkin’s Pastoral Theology. 
McCosh’s Psychology, 2 vols. 
Magazine of Art, part containing pp. 76-83, 
vol. 7, 1883. 
JOHN BRUNSKILL, 12, Nevitte Sr., York. 
Drake’s Eboracum. 
Davies’ Walks through York. 
» Records of York Press. 
Eboracum, History, etc., vol. 1, 1788. 
Ward’s Methodism in Swaledale. 
Hazell’s Cyclopedia, 1894, cheap. 
R. C. CHAPMAN, Pustic Lisrary, 
Croypon. 
Browning Society Nos. 1 to 6, 
13 and after 
Bell’s British Theatre. 
Cushing’s Anonyms. 
Library Association Monthly Notes, 4 vols. 


W. E. CLEGG, 30,.Marxer Ptace, 
OLpHaAM. 

Jamieson’s (Dr.) Origin of Cremation. 

Robson’s Guide to Instruments and Appli- 
ances required in Various Operations, 
Is. 6d, (Churchill). 

Chambers’ Journal, 1891, 1892, 1893, bound 
cloth. 


A. COOPER, 68, CHarinc Cross Roan, W.C. 
Any books illus. by Cruikshank. 
Payne Knight on Priapus. 
Stevenson’s Admiral Guinea. 
Deacon Brodie. 
Any others. 
Gray's Elegy, 1751, 4to. 
Trials for Adultery, 7 vols. 
Any old Trials. 
Books or tracts printed by B. Franklin. 
Balfour’s Philosophic Doubt. 
Donne’s Poems, 1669. 


Rochester’s Poems, 17—. 


R. INGALTON DRAKE, Eton. 
Creswell's Aids to Meditation, 2 vols. 
Book Prices Current, part 8 (vol. 1). 
Eton College Magazine, 1832 (Eton), 
Eton Review, I 
Present Etonian, 1888 
Seven Summers, 1890 ef 
The Parachute, 1889 a 
The Eton Rambler, 1880 mt 
The Etonian, 1883 
The Eton Fortnightly, 1887 _,, 

Eton College Chronicle, any complete vols. 
‘before 1890. 


ALICE GEAR, 46, Patatine Roap, SToKE 
NewincrTon, Lonpon, N, 

The Bookman, Nos. 14 to 20. 

Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack, 2nd series 
only, cloth (Hotten, 1870). 

Don Quixote, Johannot's Illustrations, 3 vols., 
drab cloth, J. J. Dubochet, vol. 1 only 
(London, 1837-8). 

R. L. Stevenson’s Treasure Island, second: 
hand, Ist edition. 


GEORGE GREGORY, Batu. 
Sibthorp’s Flora Greecze, 10 vols. folio, 1804- 


40. 
Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, vols. 68 to 1895. 
Anderida, a Romance, 
Any fine and choice Botanical, works with 
coloured plates. 
Any old books on Gardens. 


JOHN GUTHRIE, 105, ALEXANDRA PARADE, 
GLascow. 
T. H. Green’s Works, 3 vols. 
D Hume's Works, ed. by Green and Grose, 
4 vols. 
Sir W. Hamilton’s Works, 


JAGGARD & TAYLOR, ‘81, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Notes on Lancashire Bookplates (Rylands.) 

Poems on Various Occasions, published at 
Newark, 1806 or 1807. 

Old-World Idylls, 1883, Dobson, large paper 
preferred, 

Smallest Books in the World, Axon. 

Book of Were Wolves, 1865. 

Prometheus the Firegiver, 1884, 


LUPTON BROS., Burntey. 

Harper’s Magazine, vols. 1, 2, 11, and 12 for ° 
binding. 

Facey Romford’s Hounds, Ist ed., orig. cloth, 
coloured plates. 

Hervey (James), Ideas of Training Children. 

English Illustrated Magazine, 1894, cloth or 
parts. 

Spon’s Encyclopedia of Industrial Arts, 
latest edition. 

Supplement to Spon's Dictionary of Engineer- 
ing. 

N. MASSEY, 84, Patrick Street, Cork. 

Brett’s Common Law, 2 vols. 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Irish Books. 

Novels, cheap. 


MAWSON, SWAN & MORGAN, 30 anp 
32, Grey STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Kidd’s Social Evolution. 

Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 1882. 

Ruskin’s Pre-Raphaelitism. 

Symonds’ Renaissance, set. 

Badminton Driving, 1st ed., cloth. 

Gould’s Tragedy of the Czesars. 


B. & J. F. MEEHAN, 32, Gay Street, Batu. 
Review of Reviews, vols. 1, 2, 3 (1890-91), 
cl. or nos., several if cheap. 
Shakespeare’s ‘Works, tolio, 1623, 1632, 1664, 
or 1685. 
Shelley's (P. B.) Works, any editions. 
Sketches by Boz, 3 vols., 12mo, 1836-7. 
in nos., 1839. 
Sketches of Young Couples, and of Young 
Gentlemen, 1838-40 
Snob A The), a "journal pub, at Cambridge, 
1829. 


_Sponge’s Sporting Tour, in nos. 


Strange (The) Gentleman, Comic Burletta, 
12mo, 1836. 
Sunday under Three Heads, 12mo, 1836, 


MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL CO., Lp., 
LEAMINGTON Spa, 
Nimrod’s Yorkshire Tour. 
Macaulay’s History of England, 2 vols. or 
vol. I. 
Johnston’s Gazetteer, 1886 ed., new. 
Travels in South Kensington, by Conway. 
Sparks’ Anatomy. 
Down the Road. 


JAS. PARKER & CO., 27, Broap Street 
Oxrorp. 

Bp. Butler’s Sermons, ed. Steere, 1858. 

Cureton, Syriac Gospels. 

Sarum Missal, ed. Dickinson. 

Forbes, Gallican Liturgies. 

Stier, Words of Lord Jesus. 

Gardiner, England, 2 vels., 1603-16. 

Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions. 

Tracts for the Times, 88-90. 


PARRY & CO., Mount Pieasant, LiverPoot. 
Hallam,’ Literary Hist., 8vo, vol. 2, 1873. 
Froude, Short Studies, 8vo, vol. 3. 

Helps’ Spanish Conquest, 8vo, vol. 4. 
Green’s Short History. 

Marshall and Hurst, Zoology. 

Quain’s Dict. of Medicine, vol. 2. 

Buckle, Civilisation, 2 vols. or 3 vols, 
Fairbairn’s _ reasts, vol. of text. 

Fielding, vol. 4, 1771 ed. and 1784 ed. 
Helps’ Friends in Council, 2nd series, 1872. 


L. W. REED, 15, Victoria TEeRRAcE, 
BIRCHINGTON-on- SEa. 
English Pen and Ink Artists. 
The Wild Tribes of London, by Watts 
Phillips. 
Books illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 


W. C. ROBERTS, St. Joun’s 
Oxrorp. 

Fenton’s History of Pembrokeshire. 
Jones’ and Freeman’s History of St. David's. 
Aristophanes, trans. by B. B. Rogers. 
Symonds’ Shakespeare's Predecessors 
R. S. Hawker’s Poetical Works. 
Simpson’s Life of Campion the Jesuit. 


SANDELL & SMITH, 136, Crry Roan, E.C. 


Haweis’ Critical New Testament, 


Giles Fay, History of Ancient Britons, 
vol. 2, 1854. 

Forbes (A.'P.) on the Thirty Nine Articles, 
‘vol. 2, 1867. 

Jones’ Annuities, 2 vols. 

Stevenson (G.), History of City Road Chapel. 


W. T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxrorp Sr., W.C. 

Stevenson (R. L. ), any Ist editions. 

Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack, 1852. 

Lever's Rent in a Cloud, N.D. 

Dickens’ Pickwick Papers, part 3. 

C. TERRY & CO., 80, Coteman Street, 

Lonpon Watt, E.C. 

Hampshire, any books, pamphlets, etc., on. 

Eton, 

Marco Polo's Travels in the "East, 1875. 

Yule’s Cathay and the Way Thither, 1866. 

Mills’ Night Search, 2 vols., 1640. 

Horace Templeton, 1848. 


W. H. TICKELL, 61, Biessincron Roap, 
LEwisHaM, S.E. 
Biblical Archeology, Transactions, 
Records of Past, Bagster. 
Rawlinson’s Six Ancient Monarchies, 
Villiers, Nile Gleanings, fine state. 
Humphrey and Westwood’s British Moths, 
2 vols. 

Alkea, National Sports, 1821. 


OCTAVUS TOMSON, Camsrince, 

Chaucer's Poetical Works, by Tyrwhitt, vols. 
2 and 3 (Cassells). 

Pick-Me-Up, vol. 3, cloth. 

Matthew Henry’s Family Bible, by Blom- 
field, vols. 2 and 3, illus., 4to, 1816. 

Finch’s English Law of Contract. 

Round the World, part 2. 

Marshall and Hurst’s Zoology. 

Key to Hamblin Smith’s Statics and Hydro- 
statics. - 

Cosmopolitan Mag., Jan., 1895. 

Speight’s Geology of North-West Yorkshire. 


E. B. WILDMAN, 10, James StrREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Vol. 1 Natural History Section English Cyclo- 
peedia (Knight, 1853). 

The Antiquarian Itinerary, 8 vols. 8vo, vol. 5, 
in original boards, wide margin. 

Burns, by Cunningham, 12mo, cloth (Coch- 
rane, 1834), vols. 2 and 4. 

JAMES YATES, Pustic Lisrarian, LEeps. 

Nicholson and Burns, Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, 1777. 

Yorkshire Owl, vols. 1-2. 

Electrician, vols. 1-8. 

Arena, vols, 1-5. 

Leeds Biographies. 

Black and White, vol. 3. 

Royal Colonial Institute Proc., vol. 3. 

Photographic Quarterly, vol. 1. 

Browning Soc. Papers, parts 3-6. 

Gainford Registers. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


J. BAKER & SONS, Cuirron. 

L.P. Walter Scott, 48 vols., Border Edit., 
Andrew Lang, for £31 4s. 

L. P. Pride and Prejudice, Hugh Thomson, 
£2 58. 

E. HALL, 332, Duxe Street, Grascow. 

Stevenson’s Merry Men, first edition, 1887, 
with criticisms of Saturday Review and 
Athenzeum of that day, 10s., purchaser to 
pay postage, five stars and flowers on 
cover, good as new. 

Good Words for the Young, 1869, ed. by 
Dr. N. McLeod, with Madam How and 
Lady Why, 5s., also vol. for 1870, ed. by 
Dr. Geo. Macdonald, with editor’s Book 
of the North Wind and Ronald Ban- 
nerman, and music of hymns by Hullah 
(pp. 554-8), slightly torn, 4s., purchaser 
to pay carriage, both bound in good 
half-calf. 


F. KIRK, 16, Street, Leicester. 


Blagdon’s Life of Geo. Morland, with plates. 
Norman Gale’s Violets. What offers ? 


W. E. LAWSON, Kicmarnuam, DvuBLIN. 
Skeat’s Chaucer, 6 vols., clean, unopened, 


£2 10s. 

Books about Books, series, 6 vols., clean, 
£1 8s. 

First set of Bibliographica, 4, vols., new, 
£1 5s. 
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